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MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR SOUL 
Maward A. Pace, D. D. 


Considering the empirical tendency of modern thought, one 
might easily infer that the problems and even the concepts of meta- 
physics had lost all interest. They seem to have been “criticised’’ 
out of existence. It is not only that they cumber the ground where 
the special sciences delve; but also that they are found to be useless 
growths in philosophy itself from which they originally sprang. Ag- 
nosticism, of course, has long since pruned them off and cast them 
into that wide outer region that lies under the pall of the Unknowable.. 
In more conservative systems they are allowed to survive as inter- 
esting reminders of an earlier development, which the history of 
philosophy dutifully traces but to which, apparently, there is no. 
possible return. 

Now it will not be denied that criticism, both in its avowed pur- 
pose and in some of its actual results, is a legitimate and fruitful 
method. Had knowledge remained just where it was at the close of 
the medieval period, it would still have needed ¢areful revision if 
only to determine the real value of its content and of its foundation. 
But it was inevitable that, as new fields were opened for exploration, 
the principles and ideas which served as the base line of survey should 
be closely scrutinized. In the development of the natural sciences: 
especially, there was too much at stake to allow an unquestioning: 
acceptance and use of such ideas as cause and matter and force. And 
it is not surprising that philosophy, in adjusting itself to the new 
environment created by the advance of knowledge, should have: 
been obliged to refine and modify its concepts. 

The pressure brought to bear upon philosophy by the physical 
sciences was strong enough to completely overturn the older cos- 
mological theories. The latter, indeed, offered a ‘passive re- 
sistance;”’ but their final disappearance, or at any rate their retire— 
ment to the region of speculation, was not considered an irreparable 
loss. From the atomic theory or from the principle of the conservatiom 
of energy no serious disaster was apprehended for life, religion, or 
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morality. So it came to pass that thinkers who were certainly loyal 
to Christian belief gave their adherence to views of the physical order 
which modern science proposed. 

With new theories concerning man himself and, in particular, 
the higher nature of man, the case was different. Psychology, it is 
true, was bound to become, in its turn, more empirical. It had to 
sharpen its introspective view and to make its analysis keener. There 
was and is abundant work for it to do in unravelling the complex 
processes of mind, in discovering the laws of mental development, and 
in searching out the connection between mind and body. All that 
has been accomplished by shrewd observation or delicate experiment, 
and all that may yet be accomplished by these means, must surely 
be welcomed by every student of psychology. Such investigation 
is simply the carrying out in detail of the Scholastic axiom—operatio 
sequitur esse. The more we know about the behavior of the mind 
the better are we prepared to speculate about its nature. But when 
psychology declared that it could dispense with the concept of a soul 
and when, on the other hand, certain metaphysical systems threw 
discredit on the idea of substance in general, the situation of philosophy 
became embarrassing indeed. The consequences of denying the ex- 
istence in man of a permanent spiritual principle were too obvious. 
They meant not only a recasting of this or that theory concerning 
the processes of mind, but also a radical change of attitude towards 
the problems of man’s origin, destiny and worth. However willing 
philosophy might be to accept at their face value the results of em- 
pirical investigation, it could not at once surrender an idea so im- 
portant as that of the soul. Here and there, no doubt, a philosopher ’ 
might be found to declare that the soul-question had been finally 
ruled out of discussion. But more serious thinkers knew and still 
know that this question cannot be so lightly set aside. It may be 
“handed over” from psychology to the philosophy of mind and thence 
referred to epistemology; it may suffer delays in passing from bureau 
to bureau of metaphysical construction; but it demands and must 
find a_ solution. 

Meantime, the plain man who has not followed the history of 
the problem through all its deviations and hears only the verdiet— 
there is no such thing as soul—will probably ask: What are you 
going to put in its place? Granted that the day of vital spirits and 
substantial forms and windowless monads is past: does it follow 
that they have no modern successor or substitute? Or has evolution 
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swept us so far from the speculations of the past as to make “ego” 
and “self’’ appear as illusions from which we pray to be delivered? 

Such inquiries are, to say the least, quite natural; and, curiously 
enough, they have been anticipated by more than one school of phil- 
osophy. For when we look somewhat closely into the history of the 
problem we find that those who discard the idea of soul-substance 
do, as a rule, only exchange it for some other concept. The mental 
life, as it goes on from moment to moment, may be explained by 
showing that this process follows upon that process in accordance 
with definite psychological laws; but why there should be any sequence 
or how this comes to be continuous or what differentiates mental life 
from any other sort of life, is not so readily explained. It may be, 
too, that there is no explanatioh, that we are dealing with ultimate 
facts and that we ought to rejoice in the knowledge that beyond these 
facts we cannot go. Still, materialism goes beyond them, and so does 
every philosophy that seeks a consistent view of reality. 

We have thus, in modern thought, various: substitutes for the 
‘soul. Each of these has been examined, and most of them have been 
found wanting or open to serious objection. To point out anew their 
‘several defects is hardly necessary; nor is it my present intention 
to develop a concept of the soul in the light of psychological research. 
‘There is another aspect of the problem—the logical aspect—and it is 
‘with this that I am here concerned. I wish to ask, in other words, 
whether in rejecting the idea of soul-substance and in offering sub- 
‘stitutes for that idea, philosophical speculation has been entirely 
‘consistent and altogether free from those very tendencies, weaknesses, 
or mistakes which it undertook to reform. 


Ba aaa 


To begin with one of the extremes: Agnosticism tells us em- 
‘phatically that the substance of mind is unknown and unknowable. 
_ We can no more frame an idea of it than we can, by taking thought, 
- penetrate the nature of that Power which manifests itself in the trans- 
-actions of the outer world. That out there is X; this within us is Y. 
‘The value of the one is as far beyond our reach as the value of the 
other. All that we can say is that they are the same. 

This conclusion, to put it mildly, is disappointing. Psychology 
-of late has made such a brave showing of methods and results that 
“one might be pardoned for supposing that we had learned something 
amore than our forefathers knew about the nature of mind. In our 
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simplicity we had imagined that a thing which “manifests’’ itself, 
somehow gets to be known if there is an intelligence able and willing | 
to perceive the manifestation. But this is a question for epistemology ;. 
it is not precisely the point at which we take issue with the agnostic 
statement. Our difficulty centers about the “manifestation.” Grant- 
ing that the substance of mind is unknowable, we merely ask, in the 
name of logic, why anything should be said about manifesting, re- — 
vealing or appearing. A conscious state as such is no manifestation 
of anything other than itself. It comes and goes as an internal event 
or process, a selection, emotion, or volition. It may be linked to 
preceding states and, in accordance with the law relatively, it may 
present traces of their influence. But it does not, just as it occurs 
in consciousness, proclaim or even suggest its origin out of a sub- 
stantial mind either knowable or unknowable. It is a manifestation 
only because we, by a roundabout way of inference and reasoning, 
conclude that there must be something behind it. I do not, for the 
time being, pass upon the value of this conclusion. What I wish to 
point out now is the rather curious position taken by agnosticism 
when it talks about manifestations of the unknowable. 

If, conversely, it be said that we are compelled, by the very 
nature of thought, to posit an agent or underlying something for mental 
processes, the logical situation of agnosticism is no whit better. We 
are aware that the processes take place, and we are also aware that 
they are not processes in the abstract but processes of a definite sort. 
Our actual experience is of blue or of sweet, of hard or of cold; “sen-- 
sation’’ is an abstract name for all such experiences, just as “emotion”’ 
is an abstract name for joy and anger and fear. “ Process’”’ is the 
largest abstraction of all, a short-hand expression for everything 
that happens in consciousness. If, then, the agnostic is justified in 
saying that the processes must proceed from something, he may be 
further constrained to say that this kind or these kinds of process. 
must issue from this sort of something. He cannot logically be per-- 
mitted to drain out the qualities that make the mental experience 
what it is and use the pulp of an abstraction to prove that there is. 
“something”’ back of consciousness. To be quite consistent he should 
confess: I know not, and no one else can know, whether these pro-- 
cesses be “manifestations”? of something or just—processes. 

His plight, however, becomes decidedly worse when, adopting: 
the Spencerian treatment, he identifies the unknowable within and 
the unknowable without. Before saying that two things are the: 
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‘same, one may be reasonably supposed to have some slight acquaint- 

vance with each. The fact that we have found no value for X and no 
value for Y is hardly a warrant for inferring that X is equal to Y; 
they may be unequal. Having reached the conclusion that the Howe 
which manifests, itself in the external world is unknowable and that 
the source of our conscious states is likewise unknowable, we may 
properly affirm that the same adjective describes both as far as de- 
‘scription is possible. But to identify them is a questionable procedure. 
At best, the agnostic should declare: I know not whether this un- 
knowable is in any respect similar to that other unknowable. The 
relation, if any there be, between the two, is as unknowable as the 
terms themselves. 

There may, of course, be reasons for holding that each mind is 
part of the universal Mind, a speck in the Ultimate Reality; but 
these reasons are not likely to take unknowableness as their middle 
term. The likelihood decreases when one is informed, on very good 
agnostic authority, that there is no conceivable passage from the 
physical series to the mental series. The two series present such 
radical differences that we cannot possibly think of motion becoming 
thought or of thought transforming itself into motion. Whether this 
reciprocity be really inconceivable, I do not attempt to decide. I 
should simply like to know why, from this hopeless antagonism in 
“appearances, we must infer that what lies beneath the one series is 
identical with what lies beneath the other. If from the study of 
mental. phenomena we can draw no conclusions regarding the sub- 
‘stance of mind, and if, with all our knowledge of physical phenomena, 
we are unable to find out anything about the Power behind them, what 
ground have we for supposing that the two unknowable somethings, 
in spite of their irreducible manifestations, are at bottom the same? 

Agnosticism, with characteristic modesty, puts forth the plea 
that, at any rate, it saves us from the necessity of reducing conscious- 
ness to the level of matter. By taking refuge in the unknowable, we 
are supposed to escape the onset of materialism and the fate which 
is in store for its victims. Possibly there is comfort in the thought. 
But whatever be its shortcomings, materialism has, in its own rough 
fashion, an air of consistency which is, logically, to its credit. It gets 
rid unceremoniously of the soul and then it says bluntly: consciousness 
is a product of the brain. Mind we know directly; the brain we know 
fairly well and may hope to know better; of the unknowable we have 
not the slightest need. SPE oun 
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Here, then, we have another substitute for soul. Instead of a. 
metaphysical entity aloof from consciousness and beyond the reach of 
investigation, we are offered an organ whose structure and functions. 
we can observe. And the more carefully we observe, the more clearly 
do we see that mental process is dependent for its origination and 
continuation upon what takes place in the brain. The soul is super— 
fluous; and the idea of a soul serves oes to disturb the easy course: 
of our psychical mechanics. : 

Various exceptions have been taken to this radical doctrine, and 
some of them have annoyed those materialists who love to wear the- 
garb of respectability when they go forth to meet practical conse- 
quences. But the main trouble lies right at home, at the logical. 
hearth of the theory. Materialism, finding that the soul cannot be- 
pictured in imagination, forthwith declares’ that the soul-theory is: 
no explanation of consciousness. We do not, it says, come any nearer 
to understanding the origin of thought by postulating a spiritual. 
thinking substance, nor do we, by multiplying faculties, give an in- 
telligible account of the variety we find in mental processes and much 
less of the laws by which these are governed. But when materialism _ 
is asked to explain how thought or any other form of consciousness. 
issues from the brain, it is obliged to confess its ignorance and so to- 
seek shelter in a corner of the agnostic swamp. ‘There it may talk 
quite freely about “conditioning,” “accompanying,” and “ depending’” 
without serious fear of attack. The spiritualist knows as well as: 
any one else that mind and organism are bound in the closest of unions,. 
but he also claims that thought, since it is no less real a process than. 
nutrition or circulation, must be the product of a being just as real as. 
the organism. And he certainly seems justified, so long as materialism 
is silent on the origin of thought, in ascribing it to what he calls the 
soul. | 

Materialism, again, shows a certain recklessness in the use of 
standards and measures. If asked to state what any substance is. 
capable of, it would surely not be content to point out the least signifi- 
cant of the activities which the substance in question exhibits. If 
the capacity of the brain, for instance, had to be estimated, the mater— 
ialist would hardly stop at the declaration that the brain is the seat. 
of some reflexes and the source of some motor processes. He would 
naturally point to the more complex functions and, in his own interest, 
to those functions which are more immediately connected with mental. 
activity. He would not, at any rate, reduce the highest functions to» 
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those that are of least consequence as indications of what the brain 
ean do. But when he comes to gauge the capacity of mind, he has 
quite a different measure. Sensation and imagination are clearly 
organic processes; therefore, thought and volition are organic too; 
and this in spite of the fact that introspection reveals a radical differ- 
ence between the higher and the lower forms of consciousness. 

The attempt of materialism to show that all vital function is a 
form of movement has, from the logical view-point, its justification. 
‘Once we take the position that matter is the only reality, we may 
legitimately infer that there is no activity other than that of material 
energy. Processes in the brain, like other organic processes and like 
all manifestations of physical force, are simply modes of motion subject 
to mechanical laws. We thus teach a view of reality which is at 
once simple and comprehensive. With the problems of vitalism and 
animism we are no longer concerned. Life in its most complex phases 
is finally seen to be a part of the larger cycle of change through which 
the energy of the world unceasingly passes. But then, we may ask, 
has not materialism made its own task more hopeless? If it has 
really succeeded in reducing cerebral function to the level of move- 
ment, with what assurance does it call on us to believe that thought 
1s a product of the brain? Its very success in physics and physiology 
must disqualify it as a witness when the origin of conscious process 
is at issue. And its failure at the critical moment of its application 
to the central problem of mind, is not to be excused on the plea: ignora- 
mus et ignorabimus. 


*k * 
are 


It was inevitable that the extravagances of Materialism should 
call forth a reaction. Even those who had little sympathy with 
spiritualism grew weary of hearing that thought is a secretion of 
the brain. They saw, too, that the unsavory doctrine could not be 
helped by such thin disguises as the Double Aspect Theory or any 
other monistic coating. It was needful to lift consciousness as a 
whole above the plane of material activity and to discover in con- 
sciousness itself the explanation of its phenomena. Not the brain 
and not the substantial soul, but the series or aggregate of mental 
processes was to constitute the essential nature of mind. Psychical 
events, in an order and succession of their own, without reference to 
any underlying permanent cause, would, when thoroughly investigated, 
account for their own coming and going. The “stream of conscious- 
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ness,’ in two dimensions, would bear upon jts surface the reason and 
laws of its flowing. 

At the same time, the “Actuality” theory, as it is called, leans 
upon the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. The mental series. 
has as its concomitant the physical series of processes in the brain. 
Between the two there is no causal connection; the brain does not 
produce the conscious process nor does the conscious process produce 
the cerebral change. They are simply parallel. Whether pre-estab- 
lished or not, the harmony between the two series is such that, when 
the organic change occurs, the corresponding conscious process takes 
place—and vice versa. 

Apparently, the theory has much in its favor. It sets not only 
the higher activities of mind but all forms of consciousness in an order 
apart from organic function. To psychical causality it ascribes an 
efficacy no less real than that which is claimed for causes in the physical 
world. It relieves us of all anxiety about the sub-conscious and 
settles at one stroke the question as to mental powers. By limiting 
our psychological inquiry to what actually happens, it obliges us to 
study more carefully each process and to determine more accurately 
the relations which bind all processes in the Actuality which it sub- 
stitutes for soul. 

The substitution, however, seems to have been accomplished 
without scrupulous attention to the ordinary rules of procedure. 
It was said, for instance, that the substantial soul must be discarded 
because it is not “given” in consciousness. Sensations we know and 
emotions and thoughts; but, search as we may, we never catch a 
glimpse of the soul. If it really exists, its chief function would seem 
to be self-concealment; and in this it is remarkably successful. Be it 
so: but then, is the “series’? any more accommodating? Conscious- 
ness, after all, has a very narrow range. ‘To the sharpest introspection 
only a few links are ‘‘given,”’ and even these glide away so quickly 
that they can hardly be examined.  If-it is said that the series in- 
cludes those states also which have disappeared, the statement may 
be true enough, but it does not help us out of the difficulty. Processes. 
that are over and gone form, of course, by the mere fact of succession 
in time, a series, the history of which may be written; but the most 
faithful reproduction by memory does not bring back to actuality 
the yesterdays of mind. 

As a second count in the indictment of the soul theory, 1t was 
urged that if the substance of mind did appear in consciousness it 
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would not afford an explanation of mental processes. We would not 
get any clearer idea about the origin of the several conscious states 
nor any deeper insight into the laws of their succession. We would 
simply have on our hands a new problem more intricate and baffling » 
than any other. The concept of a soul, framed to account for mental 
phenomena, gives no account of itself. Let us suppose that this 
objection is valid; and then let us see how far it is met by the Actuality 
theory. It will be admitted that the earlier processes in the series 
are not at this moment directly influencing consciousness; they are 
no longer existent. They cannot, literally, be recalled. If they have 
left no trace, if they have come and gone as the images of objects 
that pass in front of a mirror, it is hard to see how they affect in any 
way the states that follow. In reciting the alphabet we pronounce 
a, b, c, before the other. letters; we form a series. Yet no one will 
say that a or b determines the sound or the position in the series of 
«, y, and z. In fact, we would not be able to recite the alphabet 
twice, uttering the same sounds in the same order, had no record been 
left of our first attempts. But the case of the mental series is even — 
more difficult. A conscious process which has ceased to be and which 
has left no vestige of itself, is supposed to account for other processes 
which are still “future contingents,’’ and about which present surmise 
or speculation is useless. We can understand the formation of habits 
involving the performance of certain movements in a regular sequence, 
because we know that each repetition of the movements is registered 
in motor centers, muscles and nerves. On the same basis we explain 
the acquisition of skill, facility of action, and strength of inveterate 
habit. But no explanation would be possible if in the organism 
we had only actuality of function with nothing permanent to retain 
the effects of previous function. The actualistic theory may con- 
gratulate itself on dispensing with soul or any other enduring subject 
of mental life; but it taxes logic heavily to pay for the substitution. 
If the substance of mind cannot account for the activities of mind, 
these surely do not explain themselves by pointing to other events 
of which no record is kept. 

The Actualists, however, take appeal to the very canon of in- 
terpretation which has always been alleged in favor of the soul theory. 
In the mind, they claim, everything is fleeting process, momentary 
occurrence, ceaseless change. Consciousness reveals no permanence. 
It is essentially a procession of states; and if one of these states shows 
a tendency to linger in the form of an insistent idea, the procession 
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halts, and mind itself becomes abnormal. Consequently, that which 
is to explain mental life cannot be an enduring substantial thing. 
Since the nature of mind is inferred from its mode of action, and since 
the most conspicuous characteristic of mental activity is change, we 
are forbidden to think of an underlying permanent soul. 

This conclusion seems plausible; but before accepting it we may 
ask a question or two. What tells us that consciousness is the scene 
of perpetual change? Awareness of change implies comparison, and 
that which makes the comparison ought to persist long enough to 
span the interval between the events compared. Even supposing 
that each new state, in the moment of appearing, somehow announces 
that it is different from its immediate predecessor, we are still at a 
loss to explain our perception, either of identity or of difference, 
between our present experience and the experience, say, of last year. 
If it be answered that in reality we compare the present state with 
a memory-product which is likewise present, the further question. 
arises: how do we recognize this ‘revival’ as part of our earlier 
experience? Such words, indeed, as “early” and “recent” can have 
little meaning for a mind whose essence is the actuality of its pro- 
cesses. The concept, also, of a series, if this is supposed to extend 
beyond the few states that are at any time given, is a remarkable 
product of a consciousnéss in which there 1s nothing permanent. 
How any human mind ever came to know itself as a succession, to 
discover the connection between its processes or to maintain its 
serial form in spite of frequent interruptions, is, on the Actuality 
hypothesis, a problem from which the boldest metaphysics must, 
shrink. | 

It was, perhaps, to hide its domestic uneasiness that Actualism, 
from the outset, took an aggressive attitude. It rejected the sub- 
stance theory on the ground that the idea of substance had been 
taken over from the physical order and applied, illegitimately, 
to the mental order. It was a foreign importation which no amount 
of declaring and no readiness to pay duty could save from confiscation. 
It bore, moreover, the unmistakable mark of its origin; to admit 
it was to admit materialism. On this score, Spiritualism had been 
lax or unwary; but now, sitting in the gateway of customs, was the 
stricter guard of the Actuality theory; the substance idea was de- 
ported. 

It was plainly a grievous thing for Spiritualism to lose, in such 
a fashion, its most valued possession and to find that it had all along 
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been furthering the interests of its chief opponent. It might, however, 
have observed that Actualism also had engaged in some peculiar 
transactions. It might, for instance, have pointed to a suspicious 
resemblance between psychical “elements” and those other elements 
with which chemistry deals, or to the more striking resemblances 
between mental “processes” and the phenomena of the material 
world. But what is more important to note, the idea of a series is 
clearly suggested by our ordinary observation of external facts, and 
it is emphasized by the results of physical science. Our natural . 
tendency is to think of the self as at least relatively stationary in the 
midst of changing phenomena. In correcting the tendency at the 
behest of the Actuality theory, we apply to the mind the imported 
concept of series; and we do not obliterate the traces of its foreign 
origin when to the idea of mental series we join that of cerebral series 
and say that the one runs parallel to the other. Actualism, at all 
events, should be mindful of its own condition wher it rises to cast 
reproach upon other theories of mind. 


AS aes 


In some recent presentations of the Actuality view, the attempt 
has been made to remedy its more obvious defects. Its failure, espec- 
ially, to account for the facts of memory necessitated a modification, or 
even a reluctant concession in favor of something more permanent 
than the individual states and their serial arrangement. On the 
cerebral side there must be, as the effect of each change, a residual 
trace which, in its own measure and according to its depth, determines 
the subsequent response of the brain to new stimulation; there must 
be organic dispositions. Parallel to these we must have, or assume, 
psychical dispositions; that is to say, each mental process must, in 
its passing, leave behind it a trace, vestige, or residual effect which 
may remain latent for an indefinite period but which, under certain 
conditions such as a corresponding cerebral change, may revive and 
take its place in the actuality of consciousness. Habit, memory, 
association and recognition are explained if we admit the presence in 
the mind of psychical dispositions. 

The substance theory can have no objection to the statement 
that mental processes make their mark; this is only another way 
of saying that there is something in which the mark is preserved. 
But it was surely a mistake for the Actuality theory to tolerate the 
mention of dispositions. What is it that is “disposed”? What 
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receives the disposing influence of the state that is actually present? 
And what, with its store of dispositions, persists from the moment 
when a state disappears to the moment of its revival? It is difficult 
to understand a series of processes that issue from no real being; it is 
yet more difficult to conceive of dispositions, that is of potential 
processes, residing in no subject. One might as well look in thin air 
for the shadow of a movement that simply occurred. 

‘To make matters worse, it is acknowledged that the dispositions 
-as such do not appear in consciousness. They are not given; their 
existence, precarious as it is at best, is inferred. They seem to enjoy 
a singular immunity from the objection that was urged against soul- 
substance on the ground of its non-appearance; and they escape, 
through their strict retirement, the disasters which befell mental 
faculties and powers. What place or places psychical dispositions 
occupy in the mental series, is not quite clear. The series is essentially 
fluent, while the dispositions, to be of any service whatever, must 
have some degree of stability. They must compensate for the transi- 
tory character of the processes which they represent. But if this be 
their office, they are in open defiance of the very canon which rules 
out the substance of mind; they pretend to a permanence which is 
incompatible with the most obvious feature of consciousness. And 
they claim that their permanence is greater in proportion to the fre- 
quency with which non-permanent processes recur. 

Meantime, out of their ‘‘deeper inconsequent depth,” these 
psychical dispositions exert a remarkable influence. They are some- 
how aware of what is going on at the surface of mind and of what 
takes place in the brain. They facilitate or hinder the revival of 
conscious states, and they are chiefly responsible for the mental attitude 
on which the fortune of any new impression or idea so largely depends. 
In a word, though they never venture openly upon the scene, they 
determine what actually passes there. All this they are known and 
‘said to do—in spite of the fact that they elude the closest introspection. 

One can hardly be called rash for suspecting that the disposition 
theory is a residual trace of the substance idea. The tendency to 
think something that remains and by its permanence, however shadowy, 
accounts for the continuity of mental life, is almost irresistible. In 
yielding to it, the Scholastics were at least economical; they were 
satisfied with one substance. The Actuality theory, by postulating 
a plurality of dispositions and assigning to each the essential character- 
istics of permanent factors, only sets many substances in place of one. 
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What holds them together in a unitary mental life, the theory does 
not declare. , 

In fact, some advocates of the theory show a commendable re- 
serve in speaking of psychical dispositions. Nothing, it is said, can 
be known about these traces beyond the fact that they are somehow 
left in the mind. Their mode of persistence, their qualities, and 
their mutual relations are inscrutable. They are merely suspended 
actualities in a misty mid-region which no man can discover. So 
we return, after a roundabout of speculation and discussion, to make: 
our peace with agnosticism; that which accounts for the essential 
features of mind is unknowable. 

As a means of relieving the situation it has been proposed that 
the dispositions be regarded not as purely psychical, but as psycho- 
physical, i. e., they are to be at once mental and organic. As mental, 
they furnish a support for the series, and temper, in their own proper 
measure, the actuality of mind. As organic, they find warrant for 
their permanence in the impressions retained by the brain. They 
are thus, like the man who builds his house on the border, secure from 
molestation, so long, at any rate, as danger presses from one side only. 
But whether they are agile enough to escape the combined at- 
tack of materialism and pure phenomenalism, 1s somewhat doubtful. 

In other respects, the term “psycho-physical”’ has done good 
service, and it may yet have a mission to perform. It emphasizes: 
the unitary nature of man, and its final interpretation may be found 
in a theory which shall determine the relation of body and soul as 
real constituents of a real being. If the relation has been obscured,. 
this is mainly because of the exaggerated importance attached, now 
to organic function and now to mental process. Looking upon these 
activities as profoundly different im se, philosophy has at times declared 
that the psychical alone is real; while, at other times, it has been 
just as positive in maintaining that the only reality in man is organic. 
The net result has not been to the advantage of the psychical factor. 
While materialism has defended its thesis at all costs, idealism has. 
permitted the reality of mind to dwindle until now there remains but 
the passing conscious state with its penumbra of dispositions. To 
say that the mental series is parallel to the physical series is, perhaps,. 
a convenient figure of speech. But when it becomes clear that the 
mental series issues from no real subject, we are obliged to admit 
either that mind is a strange aggregate of causeless effects or that it is 
literally a product of brain. In the former case, our parallelism is. 
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in open violation of a basic principle; in the latter, it defies all geometry, 
since parallelism ceases the moment one line begins to approach the 
other. And, in any case, the attempt to provide a substitute for soul 
results in a metaphor the interpretation of which is just now the centre 
of discussion: it is not “given” in consciousness. | 
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GENTILISM AND THE INSTINCT 
FOR CATHOLICITY 


THREE TYPICAL INSTANCES. 


Cornelius Clifford 


Christian thought, like the religion of which it is the inadequate 
-yet ever-growing expression, has in almost every epoch of its history 
aspired to the completeness and the exclusiveness of a system. In 
obedience to an instinct, which has been variously denoted, but never 
sufficiently accounted for, its exponents have aimed at an ordered uni- 
fication or hierarchy of ideas which is hardly less imposing in its asser- 
tions than the claims of that more palpable hierarchy of personages 
whose mission it is to keep traditional Christianity ever in touch with 
the actual business of life. This tendency, as the student of opinions 
‘scarcely needs to be told, has had a diversified effect upon the develop- 
ment of Christian teaching; for it has both retarded and fostered 
progress. If it has been the occasion of not a few of the most tragic 
misunderstandings which the historian of heterodoxy has had to record, 
jt has been, just as surely, the source of some of the most enduring 
transformations of view which Catholicism, considered as a. philosophy, 
has been able to effect over the intellect of man. The result, on the 
whole, may be said, therefore, to justify the stress that has gone to 
its making. Controversy, it is true, is not necessarily the sign of a 
profound reflectiveness ; and, from the nature of things, it is a con- 
-stantly decreasing quantity in the evolution of higher and more esoteric 
views; yet it serves a purpose, however humble, in the scale of thought; 
-and in the case of Christian dogma—the outcome of an intricate and 
many-sided process not easily describable in purely scientific terms— 
its influence is nearly always found to be positive and upbuilding. 
The historic Jesus is seen more and more to be both Messiah and 
Lord; and the historic Church, which traces its descent downward 
through the centuries from Him, acquires new titles to Justify its 
ancient claim to be His most incontrovertible witness in all the deeper 
debates of life. Schools and individual leaders of opinion may wither 
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and be forgotten; but Catholicism lives on, assimilating into the very 
fibre of that protecting cortex of dogmatic pronouncement with which 
it inevitably surrounds itself, the ideas and often the catch-words 
of systems that enjoyed a brief and brilliant period of exuberance 
in their time merely because they had presumed for a season to forecast 
its decay. 

What it may be asked, is the secret of this amazing vitality? 
How shall we describe in terms which the scientific student may be 
induced to consider, the source at once of so much self-adaptability 
to the contrariousness of environment and of so much persistence amid 
the most insidious vicissitudes of change? That is the problem to 
which we hope to find a partial answer in the present essay; and it 
will enable the reader to follow our argument the less contentiously, we 
imagine, if we define as clearly as possible at the outset, the particular 
sense in which we shall employ the term GENTILISM as both charac- 
terizing and explaining, in on notable aspect, at least, the mysterious 
process to which every true scholar would like to give a name. 

In order to do this, however, we must first attempt to reconstruct 
for ourselves a chapter in primitive Church history; and it is to the 
searcely chronicled score of years immediately succeeding the Ascension 
of Our Lord that we must go, if we would gather the most telling data 
which will enable us to understand Gentilism, both in its inception 
and in its subsequent development, as a human force guiding the 
destinies of Catholicism amid its many-issued adventures in a world 
where men will always find it difficult to believe rationally and well. 

We are so accustomed to the secular breadth and cosmopolitanism 
of Catholic Christianity that we find it difficult to conceive that it 
was ever evolved from a religion as austerely separatist as Judaism 
showed itself to be in the days of Our Lord. Non coutuntur Juder 
Samaritanis. Jew and Samaritan were hardly more opposed in New 
Testament times than are the historical. descendants of Abraham 
to-day to the spiritual progeny of Christ. However reasonably in- 
clined we may be to correct our astonishment at the thought of their 
original identity by reference to the favourable conditions of the birth- 
time of the Christian Church, the close-knit ecumenicity of the Roman 
Empire, and the intelligent tolerance of the Diaspora driven by the 
stimulus of an ineradically commercial instinct to establish themselves 
in the various centres of imperial trade, the fact remains that in temper 
and in outlook the two faiths are almost as far apart as the gates of 
night and day. The one is static and retrospective, fashioning in. 
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the intervals of its devotion to secular pursuits a nebulous dream of 
future self-justification out of the elements of its unforgettable past; 
the other is dynamic and forward-moving, with its eyes strained 
towards the flaming barriers of the world, preoccupied, whether in 
victory or in defeat, with the thought of a Person whose visible return 
to earth is to be the harbinger of Israel’s belated repentance and the 
rehabilitation of a jaded and conscienee-stricken mankind 

The little community which established itself in Jerusalem after 
the events of the first Christian Pentecost was as consistently Jewish 
in its outward life as ever Our Lord Himself had been. Its members 
continued to take part in the ancient worship; and their Apostolic 
leaders went up to the Temple at stated hours to pray. While they 
were looked upon with suspicion by the Sadducean caste who held 
the places of power, they themselves, if we may take their ordinary 
everyday conduct as evidence of their habit of mind, had no suspicion 
that they were destined to drift apart from the Synagogue of their 
own people, or to develop into a new religious force in the world. They 
made much of baptism, indeed, and accepted the mysterious ceremony 
known as the laying-on of hands which confirmed them in Our Lord’s 
Spirit; they met, too, at each other’s houses for eucharistic prayer; 
but none of these practices was held to be incompatible with cireum- 
cision or with the profession of Israel’s hereditary faith. As in the 
days of the all-too brief career of the Master from whom they drew 
their holiest inspiration, they were a pusillus grex, a seed, a nucleus, if 
you will; but they betrayed as yet little of the unyielding self-con- 
sciousness that invariably issues in the aloofness of a sect. They still 
kept well within the bounds of national Jewish tradition, they preached 
obedience to the Prophet of whom Moses spake; their summons was 
to Israe! according to the flesh. 

How long this condition of things endured it would be difficult 
to say. Evenif we adopt the extreme views of Ewald and his followers 
and assign St. Stephen’s martyrdom to the year 38, it could not have 
lasted for any great length of time. The death of the proto-martyr 
was the beginning of a crisis which was destined to have the most 
far-reaching results. It revealed the real ethos of Christianity as 
essentially a world-wide religion. As so often happens in God’s 
paradoxical dealings with religious mankind, this deeper character 
of the new faith seems to have been detected, in the first instance, 
much more clearly by those who had been watching it critically from 
without than by the spokesmen who were heralding its claims so enthu- 
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siastically from within. Its official leaders might hesitate for a while, 
minor schisms on the score of tradition and expediency might divide 
them, might even lead, as in the case of many of the Hebreeo-Christiam ° 
communities, to ultimate separation and the multiplication of sects,. 
but one thing was henceforth to be increasingly certain. Jesus as 
Israel’s Messiah had been something more than a national Prophet. 
His Gospel had a note of universality about it; and the body of fol- 
lowers who insisted upon the privilege of communicating its message 
to mankind could not, in the nature of things, long continue to occupy 
an equivocal and subordinate position in current Judaism. In a few 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles and in the bulk of the acknowledged 
Epistles of St. Paul we possess the materials which will enable the most - 
mechanical of historians to point the moral of this passing phase of 
nascent Christianity. It is not a hard moral to draw; and, indeed, 
since Baur’s clumsy attempt to distort the original nucleus of facts: 
that bear upon it, we have had disquisitions on its meaning to spare. 
From the beginning the nations beyond the pale of the promises were: 
to have as vital an interest in the life and death of Christ as the sup- 
posedly more fortunate races within. That is St. Paul’s version of 
the eternal Gospel; and before he lays down his life in its defence, the. 
Church is, in intention, at least, if not in actual and verifiable fact, no 


longer Jewish but Christian and Catholic. Christ, and not the Law, is 


all in all for the true believer; and his sympathies ought to be as many- 
sided and deep as all that is of good report in human nature itself. 
The forces that conspired to produce this extraordinary change of 
view, may, considering the character and consequences of their historic 
interplay, not inappropriately, be described as the tendency towards: 
Genitlism on the part of the accredited exponents of dogma in the: 
Christian Church. 

Few things are harder to define than an idea in its inception; yet 
few things are so easy to understand as a policy or principle of action— 
which may be described as an idea in precipitation—after it has found 
concrete expression, gathered to itself a following, and vindicated its. 
right to live. 

The Gentilism that operated so radically and with so much scandal 
to the conservative during the first half century of Christianity did 
not, like many a cognate influence peculiar to the Apostolic age, 
entirely pass away. On the contrary, it endured as a kind of centrifugal 
and disquieting force, urging the hardier exponents of the faith to. 
ever widening spheres of logical activity, to fresh statement, and. 
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sometimes even to views that were denounced at the time as hazardous 
attempts at compromise. In this sense it was, as we have intimated, 
disquieting and revolutionary; but in another sense, in the sense, 
namely, that the new position could be found on reflection to be 
inevitably involved in the old, it was actually fortifying and reassuring, 
a true principle of evolution and growth, sharply accentuating the 
original nucleus of teaching and fact centering in the life and Person 
of the Founder, as the seed of a mighty tree whose leaves were in many 
bewildering and as yet undenoted ways to be for the healing of the 
nations. So long as there were Gowm to be gathered into the wider 
~ and more tolerant Israel, so long as there were other and more obvious 
philosophies of life to be reckoned with, the work of re-statement and 
apology would ‘go on. until the business of dogmatic formulation and of 
theological commentary upon it—a process, observe, addressed in- 
evitably to but one side of human nature—would come to acquire an 
importance almost as vital as that more spiritual display of energy 
by which the whole of Catholicism, its insistent everyday claims, its 
hard obedience, its sacramentalism, not less than the pomp and legiti- 
mate pride of its worship, is commended to the whole of humanity 
itself. 

To aspire adequately to trace the progress of an influence like 
that would be to aspire after the unattainable. Even if the rare 
combination of gifts necessary for the task could be found in any one 
favoured individual, the genius and comprehensiveness of outlook of a 
Medizeval Aquinas, say, linked to the painstaking devotion to detail 
supposed to be characteristic of the modern Teuton, the result would 
be far from illuminating; for not only would the space of the longest 
life be too brief for its completion, but the public would still be far 
to seek for whom so encyclopedic a lesson could be charged with definite 
meaning. There is, however, a humbler, and, in the immediate effect 
of its stimulus upon the wise theological student, perhaps even a more 
excellent, way of noting the characteristics of Gentilism as a veritable 
yet always forward-carrying element in the intellectual forces of the 
Christian Church. It is the method of the theological biographer 
for whom exponents of doctrine are interesting, not merely for what 
they note, but also for what they connote; for whom tendencies and 
by-issues are sometimes as instructive as those more matured results 
of reflection and personality that contribute so largely to the master 
currents of progress at every critical stage of Catholic thought. We 
venture, therefore, to direct the reader’s attention to a triad of names, 
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each of them noteworthy to an admirable degree, and each of them 
in turn associated with a remarkable display of that cosmopolitan 
spirit which we have described above as one, and that not the least 
important, of the intellectual energies of Catholicism. Two of them 
belong to the very beginnings of theology; and the third is of our own 
time. They are, briefly, Justin Martyr (114-165 cire.), Origen (185- 
254), and John Henry Newman (1801-1890). The extraordinary 
gap which intervenes between the last and the others of the group 
must not be taken as indicative of any aboriginal arbitrariness of 
selection. It will be amply justified, we think, in the course of an 
argument which, from the necessities of the case, is constrained to be 
illustrative and epideictic, rather than detailed and exhaustive. Other 
names, we allow, might be added with profit; but few would be Aelia 
to be quite so pivotal or even quite so representative. | 
Justin Martyr, then, who is the best known of the earlier Christian 
apologists, enjoys the distinction, likewise, of being the first of that 
series of writers in whom the orthodox Gentilism to which we allude 
is seen to be most characteristically at work. In his life, as in his 
writings, many schools of philosophy and at least two civilizations 
seem to meet. They are focussed for us in a message, the burden of 
which, like St. -Paul’s, speaks unequivocally of a Catholic Christ. 
Born in Flavia Neapolis in Samaria, of a family which was in all likeli- 
hood of mixed Hellenic and Roman origin, he retained down to the 
day of his death, in the curious versatility of spiritual accent that 
marks both his life and his style of argument, the evidences of his 
various upbringing. In common with so many of the more distin- 
tinguished spokesmen of Christianity in the second and third century, 
he was nurtured in Paganism, and underwent a veritable Pilgrim’s 
Progress through its conflicting schools until his soul reached out to 
Reality at last through the even then already succinct frame-work of 
the Christian creed. His Wanderjahr through the fields of speculation 
appears to have been as long as it was disillusioning ; but the account 
he has left us in the earlier chapters (ce. ii-viii incl. ) of the Trypho of 
the great mental crisis through which he passed on the eve of his 
conversion and his consistent after-devotion to the philosophic garb 
and mode of speech down to the day of his martyrdom show us that 
the Wanderjahr, for all its errors, was a time of growth and acquisition as 
well. He was a disciple, he tells us, of the Porch, until the Porch dis- 
appointed him; because it had no message for a soul that was “athirst 
for God.” He turned to the Peripatetics only to find further dis- 
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appointment in their “over-shrewdness.”’ The chilling opposition 
which his conscience detected between their passionless abstractions 
and his teachers’ cynical pursuit of gain made him enter into himself. 
The master who could cheese-pare his daily dole of wisdom in direct 
proportion to the vanishing dimensions of a school-fee was clearly not 
a master to swear by. So he abandoned him, “believing him to be no 
philosopher at all.” The Pythagoreans, to whom he next had, 
recourse, were not a whit more successful in awakening a response 1n 
his questioning heart. Their long and barren scholasticate with its 
prentice bouts of music, astronomy and geometry, their policy of 
systematic repression, their inverted antipathism, their elaborate 
discipline of silence and delay, only served to irritate him. He quar- 
relled with his novice-master and went over to the Platonists, among 
whom he enrolled himself under the direction of one of the most in- 
fluential of their leaders, who seems to have conducted a school of 
some repute at Ephesus. The insight he there gained into “immaterial 
things,’’ he tells us, quite overpowered him; and, in the already thread- 
bare phrase of the Sect “the contemplation of ideas furnished his 
mind with wings.’’ His was an intelligence that flew fast and far. 
He made rapid progress, and in a surprisingly short space of time he 
was ripe for his last disillusionment. It came to him, appropriately 
enough, in a pleasant garden sort of place, “a certain field,” he calls 
it, on the outskirts of the city, “not far from the sea.’’ It was there 
that his heart, full of ‘‘a great passion for quietness”’ and sick of the 
unsatisfactory commerce of wrangling men, yielded itself to the toils 
of a supreme agony of self-introspection out of which the truth emerged 
that was to set him free. That truth was nothing short of the concrete 
Logos, the “Christ of God,” who was at once the Self-justifying Ex- 
planation of the world and of the soul which had been in quest of Him 
so long. Initiation into the Christian mysteries soon followed, and, as 
Justin himself hints in the eighth chapter of the Trypho, the “happy 
life” began. We need not infer, as Tillemont and others have done, 
that there was anything especially miraculous about this episode, or 
that the “vision”’ in which the philosopher-apologete describes in such 
detail the change that came over him was anything more than a parable 
of his own devising, framed in accordance with the rhetorical mode 
of the day. Christianity had appealed to his peculiarly reflective 
temperament in the first instance as being an inspired philosophy of 
life, and, having had experience of its Reality, he conceived the outlines 
of a true apology for it by contrasting its living claims with those 
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purely theoretic conjectures of the schools which had enriched his 
mind, indeed, but had left his inner self so solitary and poor. 

There is no evidence whatever for the opinion that Justin was 
admitted to Orders. He probably continued as he had begun, a 
philosopher with the philosopher’s bent for explaining the most vital 
experiences of his career in terms that the schools would understand. 
It is said that, because he is more concerned with Christians than 
with Christianity, it is not easy to construct a metaphysic from his 
writings which will enable us to test his personal conception of the 
new creed. That is only half true. 

If his expositions of doctrine fail to reveal him as a man of strik- 
ingly original genius, they set him before us, at any rate, as a widely 
read and cultivated layman, full of the cultivated layman’s discreet 
enthusiasm for the religion of which circumstance, academic training, 
and the gifts of fortune combined to make him one of the timeliest and 
sanest of apologists. Breadth, sobriety, and simplicity of view are the 
triple notes that invariably characterize his argument. They serve 
also to explain the indefeasible Catholicity of his position, and make 
him, for all his second century inarticulateness of statement, a voice 
which still retains its freshness for the thinkers of our time. The 
wisdom born of his varied experience soon found expression in his two 
famous Apologies and the Dialogue with Trypho. Whether he was the 
author of the other works sometimes associated with his name is more 
than doubtful. This isa point, however, of relatively small importance, 
compared with the two upon which his fame chiefly depends. For 
it is in these that the native Gentilism of the man displays itself, and 
gives a key, so to say, to the apologists that come after him, not only 
in the boldness with which he identifies the historic Christ, who is the 
Annointed of God, with the Logos of the Platonists, but in the dominant 
method and note of his teaching, which is vital and pertinent to his 
contemporaries, while it is never out of harmony with the essential 
traditions of the past. His witness is valuable to the Church in every 
age, not merely, or perhaps, even primarily, because he was a saint, but 
because he was a worker whose instinct for the growing influences 
of his epoch made his interests many-sided and his theological horizon 
wide.. | 

St. Justin had hardly been dead a quarter of a century when there 
appeared in the famous school of Alexandria an exponent of scientific 
apologetic, who, while moving fearlessly along the lines that the earlier 
apologists, had sketched by way of suggestion, seemed, by the sheer 
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weight of his genius and his essential sympathy with all that was best 
in the progressive forces of his time, to carry the Church forward a 
thousand years, and bring it into familiar touch with the most classical 
speculations of the Middle Age. We refer, of course, to Origcn, the 
real father of dogmatic theology, and the greatest, if not the first of those 
Greek thinkers, in whom modern scholarship seems to find so much 
that furnishes material both for instruction and debate. He was 
born in Alexandria in the year 185; and, before he had reached middle 
life, he became the recognized leader of the most influential school of 
opinion that Christianity has probably ever known. Posterity has 
remembered him as the author of the Hexapla and the most wonderful 
of Scriptual exegetes; but his interest for the historian of dogmatic 
evolution lies preponderatingly in the fact that his attempt to group 
into a whole and to throw into scientific outline the scattered state- 
ments of Catholic belief, as he apprehended it, was the most effective, 
as well as the most original, piece of thinking that has come down to 
us from a time when Christianity was evidently preparing itself for 
presentation to mankind in the thought-forms of the West. Conceiving 
the religion of Christ as a living whole or series of co-ordinated Realities 
—Fundamental Truths, he called them—he endeavored to reduce the 
net results of his speculation to a scientific statement couched in the 
philosophic language of his day. The outcome was the NEPI ’APXON, a 
treatise in four books, of which the only extant version is the impaired 
translation that we owe to the orthodox editing of Rufinus. The minor 
problems connected with the adequacy or inadequacy of the text in 
its present form need not detain us here. Sufficient evidence exists 
to warrant the conclusion to which modern scholarship leans that 
Rufinus gives us the essential argument of the original. The story of 
Origen’s progress towards the philosophic positions of the Wepi ’Apxé» 
is not without its significance for the present day students of Gentilism. 
He is said deliberately to have taken up the study of philosophy, not 
as an immature youth, but as a man of middle life when his mind was 
at the height of its powers and his fame as a teacher was beginning to 
attract the attention of the academic world.’ We can do no more 
than sketch here in barest outline the contents of this extraordinary 
work. The first book deals with the Triune God and the universe 
of spirits; the second discusses the motives and economy of the In- 
carnation; the third puts before us the problems of evil and of free 
will; while the fourth contains Origen’s well known views on the use 
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and interpretation of Holy Scripture. In spite of the Universalism 
that breaks through, here and there, like a gleam of sickly light amid 
the actual obscurities of the treatise, in spite, too, of less important 
errors on points that the surer intuitions of later Christianity ultimately 
cleared up, the work as a whole is a veritable third century Summa 
Theologica, anticipating in the sweep and suggestiveness of its ideas, 
even while it falls far short of—owing to the discursiveness and lack of 
cogency of its methods—the greater and more enduring Summa produced 
a thousand years later by the genius of St. Thomas of Aquin. 


The Hepi "Apxa» has had a varied fortune. Few, save the not 
incurious in scholarship, read it now; and fewer still have the intel- 
lectual courage to contemplate in quietness, as a speculative possibility, 
the solutions it points to but does not always sustain. The author 
has no suspicion that he is often pleading beyond the brief of the original 
depositum fidei; although his reverence for what has been handed down 
reveals him as one of the most unquestioning advocates of A postolicity 
of doctrine the Church has ever known.’ Throughout the entire work, 
as in his point of view as a thinker generally, he is in reality a crisis- 
maker. The mind that has once been kindled into thought by contact 
with his ideas will never again be altogether as it was. Yet in at- 
tempting to appraise him we need constantly to remind ourselves that 
he was a pioneer. He was one of those path-finders in the wilderness 
of speculation through whose errors the way of lesser men is made - 
cautious and smooth. If one great saint and father condemned hin, 
another became his panegyrist by pointing out how completely he had 
made the Christian world his debtor by his all-but-inspired contributions 
to the thought and knowledge of his day. In this, as in some of the 
more poignant events of his outer history, in his enforced and pro- — 
tracted exile, and above all, in the unaccountable irony of that strange 
series of ecclesiastical mischances that beset his path as a teacher and — 
gave ground for controversy after his heroic death, he furnishes an 
early parallel to the career of John Henry Newman. A period of more 
than sixteen centuries of development intervenes between them in 
point of time, and the whole body of perfected definition in dogmatie 
belief furnishes an eminence of outlook to the one that the other 
necessarily lacked; but in temper and spirit, and, more especial y, in 
their unconscious Rage to the instinct for re-statement, each may be 
characteristically described as pre-eminently the thinker of his age. 
fr OO 
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Considering the fore-ordained inertia of the theological mind on most 
matters, its reasonable distaste for novelty or singularity of view, it is 
no small achievement to have impressed one’s claim to that distinction 
upon the intelligence of a later and more critical generation. That 
is why in searching for the latest and most significant illustration of 
orthodox Gentilism, as a force that helps to keep the note of Catholicity 
fresh and obvious in the world, we turn, not to Augustine, epoch- 
making and disquieting as his speculations on Grace and Free Will 
proved in the event to be; not to Vincent of Lerins whose one brilliant 
phrase almost served as a substitute for real thought for nearly seven 
hundred years; nor to Thomas of Aquin whose genius was so com- 
pelling, whose lucidity and comprehensiveness were so complete, as 
well nigh to work the sad miracle of making theology popular by seem- 
ing to transform the profoundest of the sciences into the most facile-. 
tongued of the arts for every Sophist to shine by down to the days 
of Trent and after; but to the one lonely thinker of these times, who 
in the diversified experience of his own inner religious life, as well as 
in the incomparable overflow wherewith that life has enriched the 
Church for many a decade to come, has enabled us once more to appre- 
hend what is, indeed, in its way, the breadth and length and height and 
depth—the historicity, the psychology and the very grammar of the 
Christian faith. 

Without pressing a comparison that may lead us fallaciously far 
afield, it may be said that Newman’s peculiar geuius had more in 
common with the Alexandrians who first aroused him, than with the 
Scholastics whom he only perfunctorily studied and whom, in all 
probability, he never thoroughly understood. The many-sided imagi- 
nation and ever-brooding mysticism of the man threw a veil of mistrust 
between his mind and that of the over-confident Middle Age. He 
stood closer to the third century than to the thirteenth; and habitually, 
both as Protestant and as Catholic, wrote like a thinker more in sympa- 
thy with Origen than with Thomas of Aquin. There are those, of ° 
course, who will question this view; but whether one be prepared to 
accept it or not, it will have to be conceded that there is much in 
the great Oratorian’s cast of mind that recalls the hardly greater 
Alexandrian. If his philosophic contributions to the opinion of his 
time are more fragmentary than Ozigen’s, more casual in their treat- 
ment of the fundamental problems of belief, and considerably less 
ambitious in scope, they are scarcely less profound in the insight they 
afford; and in their procedure are assuredly not less unconsciously daring. 
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Speaking roughly, and with an eye only to the main currents of 
philosophic endeavour, the religious mind of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, where it was engaged at all in serious work, and not 
occupied in repeating parrot-wise the discoveries of its earlier teachers, 
was concerned with three great problems. First of all, it was labouring 
at the task of re-writing the story of Christianity, particularly in its 
beginnings. ‘This was its historical problem. Secondly, it was feeling 
its way tentatively towards a fuller and more satisfactory expression of 
the positions of faith in terms, now of the Hegelian, now of the so- 
called Neo-Kantian metaphysic. This was its logical or philosophic 
problem. And everywhere, not in Germany only, but in England, 
in France, and even in Italy, it was perplexing itself over the score 
of lesser difficulties involved in Darwin’s theory of evolution; giving 
vent here and there to its impressions, yet hardly venturing to speak 
its inner thoughts out plainly. This was in reality but another and 
wider phase oj its philosophic problem; and the three together bade 
fair to extend indefinitely the horizon of its apologetic outlook. On 
each one of these several points Newman had had a message, and 
had uttered it in terms clear enough for the reflective to understand. 
Owing to a variety of untoward circumstances, which it is not our 
business to examine now, the message had awakened no intelligent 
response in the soul of the time. For fully thirty years previously 
Newman had been living his sequestered life at Edgbaston, broken 
only by the abortive and melancholy episode of his Irish university 
experience. He had not been idle during that time; though the 
distractions of his office as superior of a community of clerics and his 
headship of a small but remarkably efficient school might have justified 
him in his general disinclination to speak, even had there been no 
subtler or more insistent reason for silence. He had published some 
lectures and essays; he had re-edited the incomparable Sermons, and 
had added a volume or two which showed, in many splendid ways, the 
exuberant, if less classical, influence of his new environment. He 
had, moreover, written the wonderful Apologia and made the entire 
English-speaking world his listener for all time. For these things 
he was gratefully remembered by that small section of his co-religionists 
to whom, in the poverty of their then educational environment, so 
elusive a thing as style could make an appeal. By these things he 
was accordingly judged; though not so, we imagine, would he, if 
compelled to make the enumeration, have counted his achievements. 
The existence of great gifts need not necessarily be unsuspected by 
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their fortunate possessor; though it is characteristic of human nature 
that they must be exercised as though they were so. Far back in 
1845 Newman had written the Essay on Development and left it, if not 
in reality uncompleted, at least with an appearance of incompleteness, 
as a great teacher might end abruptly the lesson he would have his 
disciples take most to heart. Twenty years later he had published 
the Apologia, written under a great stress and hastily, but not un- 
preparedly; and in the process he had laid bare his soul’s habitual 
attitude towards God, its own conscience, and the puzzling world. 
Finally, in 1870, he allowed the book to appear that had “tried him 
most of all.” It was the famous Essay in Aid of a Grammar oj Assent. 
He “had written and re-written it,’ he admitted to a friend, “ more 
times than he could count’; he ‘could not have done better,’’ had 
he “spent acentury onit.’”’ This last was, in reality, his most ambitious 
achievement. He seems to have dreamed of it all his life long. He 
had touched upon it during his Oxford days with a profound suggestive- 
ness in the discourses afterwards collected into the volume known as 
the University Sermons That first attempt, as he publicly admitted 
after the Grammar had appeared, had been made with “no aid from 
Anglican and no knowledge of Catholic theologians.”’ The final 
shape that his thoughts on the subject took in 1870 left him apparently 
still unsatisfied and with a mind tormented by many misgivings. 
“T have the same fidget about it,” he writes, “as a horseman might 
feel about a certain five-feet stone wall which he passes by means of 
a gate every day of his life, yet is resolved he must and will some day 
elear—and at last breaks his neck in attempting.” Did Newman 
really break his neck in the effort? The answer will depend largely 
upon one’s training and—let us add, borrowing a salutary hint from 
the Grammar itself,—upon one’s temperament in philosophy. If we 
are Aristotelians, we shall be under no temptation to follow him over 
his alluring wall. We shall stick to our syllogisms and affect to see 
through, or, haply, to amble through, what we lack the energy to 
surmount. But if we are Cartesians or Hegelians or Neo-Kantians 
or Pragmatists, or if we hold, after having had experience of both 
Suarez and DeLugo, that no philosopher has yet uttered the magic 
word which will enable one to pluck the psychological heart out of 
the mystery of faith, we may be prepared humbly to take the Hssay 
on its face value. We shall then see in it a grammar that goes far to 
justify the intricate and perplexing assents of Christian belief, because 
it is the sincere life-work of one of the most virile-minded and capable 
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thinkers of our time. | 

Newman had the supreme distinction in the latest Providence of 
God of having lived through the bulk of the experiences which he 
endeavoured so searchingly to appraise. He has been called by many 
philosophic names, some of them having an uncouth sound to the 
ears of Neo-scholasticism; but through all his greater works, and 
notably through the three which we have cited as most characteristic 
of his habit of thought, there runs a burden that knows few, if any, 
changes. It may be summed up in the contention, variously and 
eloquently set forth, that we have no true experience of any other 
causality than that of will, and that, in consequence, we must be pre- 
pared to see in the history of the Christian Church the slow develop- 
ment of the divine purposes as manifested through the living forms. 
of evolutionary Catholicism; that experience affords a deeper draught 
of knowledge than theory; that the individual is more than the general, 
the concrete than the abstract. It is the philosophy of a new, devout 
and stimulating Realism, as opposed to that perfunctory and all-but- 
inert Notionalism which so many cultivated thousands are content to 
accept as an explanation of their religious creed. Will the philosophy 
live and propagate itself through the convictions of a school? It 
would be difficult to say; but already one may detect signs of a tendency 
in that direction in the labour of exposition attempted by writers as 
diverse in temperament as Dr. Barry and Mr. Wilfrid Ward in England, 
and by M. Thureau-Dangin and Pére Henri Brémond, 8. J., in France. » 
That is why we have ventured to close our present illustrations of 
Gentilism by this brief sketch of Newman’s progress towards a philoso- 
phy. Whether future generations will ever, think of him as a phil- 
osopher or not, is a question over which sensible men will not be 
disposed to linger. He had the elements of, philosophy in him to a 
great and extraordinary degree, and he was endowed, moreover, with 
a genius for expression that enabled him to stamp his ideas sympa- 
thetically and with force upon the imagination of his time. Not in 
the clear shadowless fields of apologetics only, but in those twilight 
spaces where the science of apologetics passes insensibly into that of 
theology, where Reality seems to the candid searcher to be lost for a 
while, only to be doubly and trebly felt later on as a thing transfigured 
and enhanced by mystery, on all the unsolved cruxes of latter-day 
debate, the cogency of evidence, the nature and probative function 
of miracle, the permanence of evil, the limits of free-will, the essence 
of inspiration, the genesis of faith, and above all on the origin and — 
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laws of religious, as distinguished from profane, thought,’ he has 
furnished the resolute thinker with a clue. It lies in his theory of 
real as opposed to notional apprehension, and in his reiterated insistence 
upon the individual and personal element in what he delights to 
characterize as the illative sense. This is Newman’s contribution to 
the world of living thought—one might almost call it his discovery— 
and how provocative the mere suggestion of it has proved, the mass 
of commentary, orthodox and un-orthodox, Catholic, non-Catholic, 
and even Agnostic, that has appeared on it since its publication, amply 
testifies. Surely it is not rash to call such a man great, nor is it pressing 
an analogy too far to hazard the contention that the architectonic 
spirit of orthodox Gentilism which we have recognized both in St. 
Stephen and in St. Paul, and which the Church under the Providence 
of God has followed through the ages in the life and writings of men 
like Justin and Origen, has re-appeared in these latter days of increased 
knowledge and still more increased faith, speaking to some high pur- 
pose which we are only beginning to divine, in the unique personality 
of. John Henry Newman. 


CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


St. Mary’s, Morristown, New Jersey. 


Bye. 


‘Newman, in common with the great body of Catholic theologians, holds, of 
course, that the ventures of faith are only partially analogous, and seldom quite 
similar, to those of reason. If in his attempted analysis of the act by which a man 
believes unto salvation, he seems to lean now to William of Paris, now to Suarez, it 
must be admitted that in one important particular, in the stress, namely, which he 
gives to the uniqueness of the concrete act as affected by divine influences and the 
believer’s own idiosyncrasies, he betrays a preference rather for DeLugo. The 
process of religious belief, being a vital act in which the solitary soul and its Creator 
are immediately concerned, is, of necessity, he contends, a personal and unique one, 
and is never altogether the same in any two individuals. It would be misleading, 
however, to describe it, on that account, as a purely subjective experience. Grammar 
of Assent, p. 385, ss; Ripalda, de fide, D.2; Kleutgen, Beilagen, U.S. W., IT, § 2, 4et ss. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF figura 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


Charles D. Plater, S. JB. A. (@xonm 


When Plato sketched in matchless language his ideal republic = 


“The fair fantastic commonwealth, too fair 
For earth, wherein the wise alone bare rule, 
So wise that oftentimes the sage himself 
Shows duller than the fool.” 

he laid stress upon certain fundamental social truths, which have,. 
ever since, been part and parcel of our theory and practice. The: 
state is an organism, and lives an organic life; man cannot be judged 
apart from it,—scarcely indeed can he be conceived apart from it.. 
Above all, the body politic is no mere human compromise,—no modus: 
vivendi arrived at, regretfully, by men who would much prefer to 
ride roughshod over their neighbors, but who, for fear of retaliation, 
agree to institute a police force. For it is not force that drives men 
into communities; nor is it utilitarianism. It is rather an instinct, — 
nature-implanted, which bids them seek in the community 
that field for the expansion of their faculties, which a solitary or even. 
a family life cannot afford them. | 

Man, then, is a member of a body politic, a note in a harmony, a 
part in an organism. And so at once we are provided with a number 
of helpful images, each of them throwing some light on what should 
be man’s relations to the community to which he belongs. We need 
only open St. Paul’s epistles to see how suggestive and helpful is the 
metaphor when applied to the Church. We are the members of Christ, 
drawing life from Him, deriving worth from Him, possessing unity 
of aim amid diversity of function, exhibiting that combination of 
unity and variety,—the “one and the many”’ of Plato’s elusive for- 
mula,—which is the mark of an organism. Similarly the metaphor 
has been worked upon in modern times by the Church’s latest apolo- 
gists—thinkers who reconcile for a questioning world the elements of 
permanence and change, and show how, of all religious bodies, the 
Catholic Church alone can develop with safety, since she alone is per- 
manent. 
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Among the ever-changing problems which the thinking Catholic 
has to face, is that which concerns his social duties as a member of a 
state. In days when the functions of Church and State were inter- 
woven inextricably, the problem (save in exceptional cases) was 
simple enough. Throne and altar were painted on the same banner ,— 
with some strange results which need not here be specified. But at 
least they could both be made the simultaneous objective of man’s 
fealty. For the Christian and the citizen to keep his eye on both, it 
did not necessitate the squint demanded of the sausage-seller in 
Aristophanes’ play. But with the break up of the old order came the 
need of much readjustment. In general, indeed, the state has never 
had to complain that Catholic principles are a bar to loyalty:—that 
parrot cry has been raised with some success, but is becoming dis- 
credited. Yet, in detail, there is much debatable ground between 
the two domains of Church and State. The problem has been solved 
in many ways according to differences of national temperament, 
tradition or other circumstances. And men’s practice has been 
colored by theories derived now from one sphere of action, now from 
another. | 

What we are concerned with here is a point of the very highest 
practical importance both to Church and State. It is our desire to 
join issue with what we believe to be a not unnatural perversion of a 
sound principle. The nature of our subject is sufficiently indicated 
by the title of this paper; and our exposition of it has been suggested 
by an admirable article of the Abbé Guibert, (Superior of the seminary 
of the Catholic Institute of Paris) in a recent number of the Revue du 
Clergé Frangais. 

What then is this principle which has suffered perversion, or 
. rather misapplication? It is briefly this. Life should be social and 
not merely individual. ‘“Service’’ must be the watchword of humanity: 
for in the due service of others we shall find our truest selves. 

The principle stands beyond cavil. It springs straight out of 
the conception of the state as an organism, of which we have already 
spoken. We need not labor the point further. But what is the mis- 
application? It may be put thus: “The contemplative life not 
being of service to the community—being in fact unsocial—cannot 
be justified.” : 

But is the contemplative life unsocial? At first sight it might 
well appear to be so. It would seem to be a life lost to society, a 
selfish withdrawal of much-needed forces from the battlefield ‘“‘ How,” 
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one is tempted to ask, “can men and women shut themselves up in 
convents when the world is so full of misery and sin, of wretchedness 
and despair?” The question may come as a difficulty to the most 
zealous and devoted souls; indeed, their very zeal may add strength 
to the suggestion. They are bent on the service of others. In this 
they are Christlike and apostolic. But their too ready acceptance 
of certain inadequate views about human society leads them to suppose 
that the contemplative life is unsocial. We believe them to be mis- 
taken; but the mistake is not an unnatural one for a zealous man to 
make in these busy days. And as it lies at the bottom not only of 
d ficulties felt by Catholics, but of objections brought by those outside 
the Church it will repay a few moments’ consideration. But before 
we investigate the causes of the error let us glance for a moment at 
its consequences. Were it to become generally accepted amongst. 
us that the contemplative life is an unsocial and therefore an un- 
justifiable life, the first result would be the emptying of our monas- 
teries, beginning with those entirely devoted to contemplation. These 
horti inclusi—enclosed gardens of God—oases in a dusty world, would 
disappear. What thinking man can contemplate the prospect with 
equanimity? Indeed, the loss would be a great one. In the first 
place there would be the cessation of the homage offered to God in 
these places: the stream of adoring prayer which rises to Him un- 
ceasingly. This point we shall not dwell on, for we are thinking 
rather of the social benefits of such institutions, the “carnal” reasons, 
if we may so call them, for keeping up contemplative orders. And 
these, although too often overlooked, are not far to seek. 

The present writer well remembers “going down”’ one day at the 
end of term from Oxford. His mind was stocked and his spirit soothed 
with images of towers and spires, of venerable libraries, of solemn - 
halls and grave chapels, of studious old-world gardens,—images 
fragrant with memories which have cast their spell on all generations 
from the days of Chaucer’s lean but cheerful clerk to those of the 
judicious Pepys, who, upon June the ninth, 1668, wrote Oxford down 
in his diary as “a very sweet place’? (a comment which, for all its 
brevity, we would not exchange for a wilderness of guide books) and 
on to Matthew Arnold’s moonlight benediction, and the more practical 
devotion of Oxford’s millionaire son. “All have felt’’—we quote 
Mr Morley—‘‘All have felt the indefinable charm that haunts the 
grey and venerable quadrangles . . . those elevated memorials and 
sanctified associations of scholars and poets, of saints and sages, that 
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march in glorious procession through the ages, and make Oxford . . . a 
dream of music for the inward ear, and of delight for the contemplative 
eye.” | 

With eye and ear thus possessed, then, the writer set out upon 
the day in question. But eye and ear were soon assailed by sights 
and sounds of a less pleasing character. His train passed through the 
“black country,” and on by the smoky northern towns. Factory chim- 
neys in serried lines, furnaces poisoning the air around, acre upon acre of 
dingy tenement, the dull roar of industry, the harsh clank of machin- 
ery;—no green thing, no restful sight, no silent voices from the old 
time builders of stately piles. | 

Even though one recognized the elements of good that doubtless 
lurked in these unattractive surroundings,—the devotion to duty, the 
honesty and self-sacrifice and family affection and religious feeling,— 
yet one was glad to have stored within the memory, pictures of a 
sanctuary uninvaded by machinery and traffic. One was grateful to 
Oxford, and felt that here was an element of human life overlooked by 
the Manchester school. 

Our illustration—it is no more—has carried us somewhat from 
our point. But it is surely suggestive. If Oxford has its value, even 
on this head, is it not still more important for us to have in our midst 
houses of Carthusians and Trappists, sanctuaries where a tired and 
fevered world may repair, though but occasionally, to refresh itself 
with the sight of the calm and radiantly happy men and women who 
have found what many deny to be possible in this world—an absolutely 
serene and contented life? 

Quite apart, then, from supernatural considerations, we have 
here a reason for attaching the greatest social value to houses of con- 
templation. They are a standing protest against certain features of 
our modern life which have called forth emphatic warnings from such 
eminent authorities as Mr. Wiliam James. That distinguished 
psychologist has denounced with convincing eloquence what he calls 
the “bottled-lightning”’ type of mind with which we are becoming 
increasingly familiar—the over-excited, over-intense mental life which 
so many of us lead, with the result that “the sultry, threatening, 
exhausting, thunderous inner atmosphere never quite clears away.”’ 
All this, he tells us, indicates not strength but weakness; and he 
recommends a deliberate attempt to cultivate just that freedom of 
mind, and “power through repose” and equanimity which are, in 
fact, fostered by the contemplative orders in the Church. Mr. James 
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quotes with approval from a charming work on “The Practice of the 
Presence of God,” by one Brother Lawrence, a Carmelite friar ‘The 
simple-heartedness of the good Brother,’ he concludes, “and the 
relaxation of all unnecessary solicitudes and anxieties in him, is a 
refreshing spectacle.’’ Here, then, is at least one social function of 
enclosed religious houses, viz., the providing of a “refreshing spec- 
tacle’”’ in a world of over-wrought and jaded souls. 

But more than this. If the contemplative orders were to die 
out amongst us, a still greater calamity would follow For there 
must be in the lives of each of us, if we are to live Christian lives at 
all, some element of contemplation, of prayer and self-restraint. Now 
it is clear that even a modicum of this necessary element in our lives: 
cannot well persist unless there are in our midst men and women who 
are, so to say, specialists in contemplation, to be our guides and our 
models. Analogies might be multiplied. Here again the Platonic 
idea of the state proves illuminating. The state is the individual 
“writ large’; and any element of the single human life must have its 
concrete embodiment in a class to be found within the community. 
And what would there be to save us from our own egoism unless we 
had before our eyes the spectacle of men and women whose devotion 
to prayer and mortification is complete. One of the most rousing 
exhortations in 4 Kempis is the passage where he tells the fainting 
Christian to “observe the Carthusians, the Cistercians, and the monks. 
and solitaries of various orders, how they do every night rise and 
sing psalms to the Lord.’ Nor can we neglect the lesson: for, as the 
Abbé Guibert well says, “a Christianity without prayers and without 
sacrifices would cease to be the Christianity of the Gospel. Even if 
the exterior cult were to remain, it would be but a form of paganism, 
for it would be without action upon life.” To despise the contem- 
~ plative life is to cripple the Church of God. 

Whence, then, comes this under-valuing of the contemplative 
life which is able to seize even upon zealous Catholics? It comes, as 
we have said, from an inadequate analysis of what is meant by social 
service. lor the contemplative life is emphatically not an unsocial 
life. Quite apart from the higher motives to which we have alluded, 
our reason should tell us that in nature herself we may find a defence 
of the contemplative orders. 

Let us come back to Plato’s idea of the State. The essential 
solidarity which subsists between the members of any community, 
indeed between all members of the human race, makes it clear to us 
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that nothing is of so great social value as the development of character 
in individuals. The truly unsocial man is the man who, so to say, lets 
his character evaporate in noisy activity, in empty bustle, in self- 
seeking of any kind: the man, for instance, whose religion is, to use 
Faber’s expression, in his hands or his eyes rather than in his heart. 
Such a one may have the appearance of zeal, but he has not the reality. 
He may seem to be socially useful, but he is a mere drone in the human 
hive. But the man who in silence and solitude stores up in his heart 
a great reservoir of character, or driving power—call it what you 
will—is bound to affect the world, precisely on account of this solidarity 
of which we speak. ‘The waters thus stored will irrigate the world, 
while the man of pretences is but paddling in his tiny puddle. The 
one is a semblance, the other a reality. 

“Semblance and reality!—Exz umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.”’ 
This was:ever Plato’s theme, and his mind (like Newman’s, in later 
times, keenly sensitive to truth) would have welcomed the extension 
which the Catholic Church has given to his words in the writings of 
her saints and ascetics. She tells us the need of releasing a few of 
our number from the serving of tables, so that they may live always 
in the sight of the spiritual realities, which our own activity so often 
eclipses; that their hearts may acquire an exquisite delicacy of spiritual 
balance, and their minds range freely amid the crags of contemplation 
of which the rest of us get but an occasional glimpse. Let no one say 
that such a life must needs be narrowing and cramping. It produces, 
of course, an unworldliness and childhke simplicity which we may 
mistake for narrowness; but we are blind indeed if we cannot see what 
has become of the energies which have been drawn off from family 
cares and business responsibilities. 

If we are to do good to society we must provide, not a crowd of 
superficial busybodies, but a few men steeped and saturated in the 
eternal truths. Just as a retreat is worth a host of conferences and 
controversies to us all, so the existence in our midst of a few men 
vowed to the highest life, exercises a more powerful influence on the 
social organism than a multitude of mere talkers. The vitality of 
the few will raise the tone of the whole languishing community. It is 
the élite that tells. And why? Because they live an intense life 
which increases the vitality of those around them; because they repre- 
sent an idea,—and a man who represents an idea is of the utmost social 
importance. After all, it is a question of the division of labor; 
if the social organism is to be complete it must include a 
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certain number of men set apart to live the life of contemplation. 

We may add that, just as the justification of contemplative 
orders on the familiar prine ple of the division of labor should commend 
itself to all students of social development, so the notion of a seeming 
inactivity which is fraught with most momentous practical conse- 
quences should be familiar to all who have had some experience of 
life. They should not, therefore, find the notion a stumbling-block 
when they encounter it in the Catholic system. 

Father Robert Benson, in his fascinating book, “The Light 
Invisible,” serves us with a striking illustration from which we must 
be allowed to quote somewhat extensively. 

He is describing the thoughts of one who, on seeing a nun praying 
in a convent chapel, was tempted to regret the seeming uselessness 
and barrenness of the contemplative life. 


“T cannot but more and more admire the fierce courage and industry, 
the gloomy endurance, and the infinite mechanical ingenuity of the great 
cities, aS one reverences the fervid labors of a wasps’ nest, though the end 
of it all is only a noxious lump of clay.” 

“After all it is essentially selfish,—it is a sin against society. Possibly 
it was necessary when the wickedness of the world was more fierce, to 
protest against it by this retirement; but not now, not now! How can 
the lump be leavened if the leaven be withdrawn? How can a soul serve 
God by forsaking the world which He made and loves?”’ 


And following the temptation came a flash of ins ght, described 
in terms confessedly inadequate. 


‘First I became aware suddenly that there ran a vital connection 
from the Tabernacle to the woman. You may think of it as one of those 
bands you see in machinery connecting two wheels, so that when either 
wheel moves the other moves too. Or you may think of it as an electric 
wire, joining the instrument the telegraph operator uses with the pointer 
at the other end. At any rate there was this vital band or wire of life. 

‘““Now in the Tabernacle I became aware that there was a mighty 
stirring and movement. Something within it beat like a vast Heart, and 
the vibrations of each pulse seemed to quiver through all the ground. 
Or you may picture it as the movement of a clear deep pool, when the 
basin that contains it is Jjarred—it seemed like the movement of circular 
ripples crossing and recrossing in swift thrills. Or you may think of it 
as that faint movement of light and shade that may be seen in the heart 
of a white-hot furnace. Or again you may picture it as sound—as the 
sound of a high ship-mast with the rigging, in a steady wind; or the sound 
of deep woods in a July noon.” 


The intense activity which the spiritual eye discerned in the chapel 
is thus illustrated: 


“YT was aware that the atmosphere was charged with energy; great 
powers seemed to be astir, and I to be close to the whirling center of it all. 
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Or think of it like this. Have vou ever had to wait in a City office? If 
you have done that you will know how intense quiet can coexist with 
intense activity. There are quiet figures here and there round the room. 
Or it may be there is only one such figure—a great financier—and he 
sitting there almost motionless. Yet you know that every movement 
tingles, as it were, out from that still room all over the world. You can 
_ picture to yourself how people leap to obey or to resist—how lives rise 
and fall, and fortunes are made and lost, at the gentle movements of this 
lonely quiet man in his office. Well, so it was here. I perceived that 
this black figure knelt at the center of reality and force, and with the 
movements of her will and lips controlled spiritual destinies for eternity. 
There ran out from this peaceful chapel lines of spiritual power that lost 
themselves in the distance, bewildering in their profusion and terrible in 
the intensity of their hidden fire. Souls leaped up and renewed the con- 
flict as this tense will strove for them. Souls even at that moment leaving 
the body struggled from death into spiritual life, and fell panting and 
at the feet of the Redeemer on the other side of death. Others, acquiescent 
and swooning in sin, woke and snarled at the merciful stab of this poor 
nun’s prayers... . Yes, and I in my stupid arrogance had thought that 
my life was more active in God’s world than that of this nun, just as a 
shopkeeper, bustling to and fro behind the counter, might think, if only 
he were mad enough, that his life was more active and alive than the life 
of a director who sits at his table in the City. Yes, that is a vulgar simile; 
but the only one that I can think of which in the least expresses what I 
knew to be true. There lay my little foolish narrow life behind me, made 
up of spiritless prayers and efforts and feeble dealings with souls; and 
how complacent I had been with it all, how self-centered, how out of 
the real tide of spiritual movement! And meanwhile, for years probably, 
this nun had toiled behind these walls in the silence of grace, with the 
hum of the world coming faintly to her ears, and the cries of peoples and 
nations, and the persons whom the world accounts important, sounding 
like the voices of children at play in the muddy street outside; and indeed 
that is all that they are, compared to her—children making mud-pies or 
playing at shop outside the financier’s office.”’ 


This striking attempt to visualize a great reality will appeal in 
a specia way to those who strive after some picture however inade- 
quate, of what Aristotle calls the “activity of immobility’’—an ex- 
pression wiich seems to take us nearer to God than most metaphysical 
formulas. The thought is one which serves as a good corrective to 
the perplexing whirl amid which so many active men are condemned 
to live. But we cannot develop it here, for we are concerned rather 
with a vindication of the contemplative life which will appeal even to 
the utilitarian. 

Utilitarianism is in fact not without worth as a guide to life, 
provided that we give a sufficiently wide scope to our notion of utility. 
We should be prepared to admit that the contemplative orders, if not 
useful, were better abolished; but we should not accept the narrow 
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interpretation too often given to the word “useful.” The fact is that 
the most severely enclosed orders have their place in and their influence 
upon the life of the Church. This has ever been recognized by their 
founders, who take care to impress upon their subjects that a monk 
who is not helping the Church by his solitude had better return to the 
world. . 

But how can a life seemingly shut off from the world benefit 
mankind? Our faith and our experience both tell us that it in fact 
does so; and if we seek a reason in philosophy, we shall find it in that 
dim and half-explored but most suggestive region of study which 
deals with the interconnection of souls, and with the influence of 
character and personality upon bodies of men—with the essential 
oneness of the human family, and the still more_amazing oneness of 
the Communion of Saints. And this, as we have said, is foreshadowed 
in Plato’s doctrine of the organic nature of society. With faith, 
experience, and philosophy to warn us, it were surely the height of 
rashness to disparage a member of the social body, the functions of 
which may be shown to be so necessary to the harmonious working 
of the whole. 

It is, then, no merely speculative question that we have raised, 
but one of immense practical importance. The future success of 
Christianity may depend largely upon the maintenance of the con- 
templative orders. The forces of irreligion are gathering thick and 
fast, and we shall need all our strength to meet them. Can we, in 
the struggle before us, afford to throw away a most potent means of 
preserving the Catholic spirit among our people and extending its 
influence to those who are wandering in darkness? Our reason as 
well as our faith tells us that in the cloistered orders lies an integral 
part of the Catholic organism; that on them, perhaps no less than 
on the activity of our preachers and teachers and lecturers, we 
depend, under God, for success in the ceaseless battle which the Church 
is everywhere waging against infidelity and error. 


CHARLES D. PLATER. 


LEADING PROBLEMS CONCERNING 
THE BOOK OF JOB 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION AND DISCUSSION 
Francis E. Gigot, D. D. 


The book of Job is one of the most remarkable productions in 
our sacred literature. It combines depth of thought with richness 
of expression to an extent unsurpassed in any other composition. 
In poetic inspiration and skill it is unique in the world’s literature, 
only approached in modern times, by Goethe’s Faust, which in fact 
was modelled after it. Its profound philosophy and literary finish, 
however, were unknown to most older ecciesiastical writers, who 
thought that the book of Job was prose throughout, and strict history 
in all its details. Church Fathers and Christian writers of old simply 
turned to its pages for comfort and strength in bodily suffering or 
mental anguish. And it was reserved to modern schoiars to point 
out its poetical excellence, as also its importance in the unfolding of 
religious thought in Israel. This they have achieved through a long 
and patient study of its contents; not however, without raising literary 
problems which still await a satisfactory solution. And it is the chief 
object of the present paper briefly to set forth and discuss the leading 
problems which confront students of that sacred writing, at the present 
day. | 

The book opens with a Prologue (chaps. 1-2) written in prose, 
the purpose of which is to make known the person of Job and the 
occasion and extent of the calamities which befell him. Job 
was a wealthy man of exemplary righteousness, living outside of 
Israel, in the land of Hus, on the borders of Edom. On a certain day, 
“when the sons of God had come to stand before Yahweh, ? he dis- 
interestedness of his piety was called in question by “the Satan ”’ or 
Adversary, who claimed that Job’s virtue would not withstand a 
reverse of fortune. Then it was that, with God’s permission to afflict 


Job without touching his person. Satan deprived him so suddenly 
SE A Sa REE a sacra be Paani eae ti Maar SMO, sae ne Del, 

"This is the correct pronunciation of the personal name of the God of Israel, and 
scholars generally use it instead of the conventional form “Jehovah.” 
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of all his property and children that after each calamity only one 
messenger survived to announce it. Thus stripped of all his possessions, 
and bereaved of his children, Job manifested the deepest grief, but 
bowed submissively, and hence, “in all this, Job sinned not, and 
spoke not impiously against Elohim.”’ | 

Again the heavenly council was convened, and Satan appeared, 
together with “the sons of God,” in Yahweh’s presence. Again Job 
was the subject of commendation on the part of God, who upbraided 
Satan with instigating Him unjustly against His faithful servant, 
Satan replied that the trial had not been sufficiently severe; if afflicted 
in his person, Job would prove unfaithful. Satan was therefore per- 
mitted to afflict Job with bodily sufferings, with the restriction, how- 
ever, that his live should be spared. Yet, though smitten with a 
loathsome disease, and urged by his wife to ‘ curse Elohim’ and die,” 
God’s servant remained steadfast in his piety. A few months inter- 
vened, during which three of his friends, having heard of his afflictions, 
came to condole with hm. Struck dumb at the sight of Job’s misery, 
they sat beside him in silence during» seven days, expressing thus 
their feelings of dire distress. 

After this introduction the poem proper begins with a lament on 
the part of Job, which takes up the whole third chapter of the book. 
His passionate ery for death “passes through three phases. In the 
first (iii, 3-10), he curses bitterly the day of his birth, w-shing himself 
unborn; in the second (iii, 11-19), he asks why, if he must needs he 
born, he did not pass at once to the grave; in the third (ii, 20-26), he 
expresses his mournful surprise that life should be prolonged to pnGEe 
who, in their misery, long only for death.” 

These oud and despairing complaints shocked his friends, who, 
no longer able to restrain themselves, began a debate with Job on the 
sub‘ ect of his afflictions. This debate consists of three cycles of poetlical 
speeches (chaps. iv-xiv; XV-xxl; Xxll-xxxi); and each cycle comprises 
six speeches, one by each of the three friends, with Job’s reply to each. 

In the first cycle, Eliphaz, Baldad, and Sophar, Job’s friends, 
draw arguments from the general conception of God to vindicate His 
righteousness in His dealings with Job. Eliphaz appeals to His 
universal goodness, which does not allow the righteous to perish under 
affliction; to which Job replies that death plainly awaits him, and that 


1¢Flohim” is another Hebrew name of the God of Israel, and its use is charac- 
teristic of certain Psalms or documents in the Old Testament Literature. 
2S. R. Driver, Introd. to the Old Testament Literature, p. 413 (9th edit., 1899). 
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his sins have not merited the sufferings he undergoes. Baldad calls 


upon God’s discruminating justice to prove that if Job’s children have 


perished, it was because they were vicious persons; if Job himself is 
pure, let him turn to God and seek mercy from Him. To this Job 
answers that God destroys according to His pleasure the innocent 
and the guilty and that he himself is an illustration of this truth since 
he is innocent and has no hope of restoration. Sophar insists on God’s 
omniscience. He knows—what is unknown to Job—Job’s guilt, and 
punishes him therefor. In answer, Job maintains that bad men are 
prosperous in this world; warns his friends not to defend so badly 

the justice of God, and pleads his cause before the Almighty. | 

In the second cycle, Job’s friends adopt a different line of argu- 
ment. To prove the justice of God they appeal to His government 
of men, to the operation of His providence in the world, as observed 
in the fate of the wicked. Eliphaz contends with great vigor that 
both experience and the lessons of the ancients prove that wicked 
men are not only in continual terror, but meet with a terrible end. 
Job, rejected by God and man, affirms that his innocence is fully 
known to God, and that nothing is before him but death. Baldad, in 
his second speech, attributes the punishment of the sinner “to the 
order of nature and the moral instinct of mankind, -both of which 
rise up against the sinner,’ so that misery in life and dishonor after 
death are the sure lot of the wicked. Again Job asserts his innocence, 
of which he is so fully conscious that his previous wish becomes a firm 
hope that God will appear and establish his innocence: this he ardently 
longs for.” The second speech of Sophar enlarges on the brevity of 
the sinner’s prosperity, and explains it from the retributive operation 
of sin itself. Job continues to maintain that sinners are happy, con- 
stantly happy as proved by experience, and that they die in peace and 
are buried in honor. 

Seeing their inability to bring home to Job the sense of his guilt 
by means of the reasons they had set forth hitherto, his friends start 
a new line of argument in the third cycle of speeches. They now 
charge him openly with great crimes as the reason for which he is 
subjected to suffering. In this last cycle, the third speaker, Sophar, 
fails to reply; and after a pause Job resumes his discourse. In several 


1A. B. Davidson, Comm. on Job, p. 130. 

*With regard to the celebrated passage rendered in the Latin Vulgate by ‘‘Scio 
quod redemptor meus vivit . . . ,’’ see General Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures by the present writer, and the works referred to there. 
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chapters he defends his innocence and his doctrine of the divine dis- 
tribution of happiness and misery. Were he conscious of evil, he 
would not have appealed to the judgment of his Maker. But although 
God does not distribute happiness and misery according to His own 
pleasure, yet He has always reasons, which man is incompetent to 
explore. He then depicts his former condition and his pious conduct, 
contrasting it with his present state of wretchedness, in order to show 
that his losses are not attributable to any crime of his. He expresses 
at last another wish to be able to vindicate himself before God. 

After Job’s earnest appeal to God with which “his words’ are 
said “to be ended’? (chap. xxxi, 40), one would naturally look for 
Yahweh’s immediate intervention in behalf of His servant. Instead 
of this, however, Eliu, a bystander during the debate, is introduced 
in a few lines of prose. In his long poetical speech which follows he 
declares that both parties have gone too far, the friends of Job in 
charging him with crimes, and Job himself in maintaining his innocence 
and so accusing God of injustice. He concludes his discourse with a 
fine description of several divine attributes. 

It is only at this point that Yahweh intervenes to answer Job 
“out of a whirlwind” He first proposes to His servant (xxxviii- 
XXx1x)' questions on the creation and organization of the physical 
world and of the animal kingdom, to answer which it would have been 
necessary for Job to have taken part in the creation and have mastered 
its whole plan. This leads Job to acknowledge his ignorance and 
also his presumption in having dared to contend with God. In His 
second speech, Yahweh convinces Job of his error in charging Him 
with injustice in governlng the world and afflicting him, and conse- 
quently in his answer Job gives up all doubts and repents his former 
words in dust and ashes (xl-xlii, 6). 

The book of Job concludes with an Epilogue in prose (xlii, 7-16).’ 
Yahweh expresses his displeasure with Eliphaz and his two friends, 
who had not spoken so justly of Him as Job himself had done. He directs 
them to present a burnt-offering and secure the prayers of Job in their 
behalf. Job is then restored to health, and his wealth is doubled. 
He rece-ves as many sons and daughters as before, and dies in a good 
old age. 

The general literary structure of the book of Job comes out suf- 
ficiently from the foregoing summary of its contents. Apart from its 


1In the Hebrew, chaps. xxxviii-xl, 5. 
7In the Hebrew, chap. xliii, 7-17. 
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Prologue and Epilogue, the work is highly poetical. The speeches 
that make up the debate between Job, and his friends are symmetrically 
arranged. ‘They fall into three cycles, each of which, in the primitive 
form of the body of the work, comprised six discourses, one by each 
of the three friends, with Job’s reply to each. ‘The additional speeches 
put in the mouth of Eliu and Yahweh are also connected with the 
poetical debate which has preceded, and they, no less than the fore- 
going cycles of speeches, are marked with the stamp of sacred poetry, 
Hebrew parallelism. When one joins to this the highly-wrought 
imagery, the wealth of comparison, the depth of human feeling, the 
vivid portraiture of patriarchal life, the impressive descriptions of 
external nature, etc., with which the central part of the book of Job is 
replete, he will readily understand why all interpreters of that sacred 
writing consider it as a masterpiece of Oriental poetry. 


But while contemporaries thus agree in their praise of the literary 
art displayed in the contents of the book of Job, they are greatly at 
variance with regard to the integrtiy of its text as it has come down 
to us. Students of textual criticism widely differ as to the extent of 
critical emendation required by the present condition of the work, 
and higher critics are no less divided as to those large’ parts of the 
book which should be considered as entering from the first into its 
composition. Only a brief treatment of these two vexed questions 
ean be given here 


In regard to the first point it is now generally granted that the 
Massoretic Text of Job, from which our Latin Vulgate is practically 
a direct rendering, needs not a little critical emendation on account 
of the obscurities and other difficulties which it presents in many places. 
This appears all the more probable because, on the one hand, it has 
long been known from Origen’s testimony’ that the Septuagint Version, 
which was made from a Hebrew text older than the Massoretic, was 
shorter than our Hebrew Text by some seven hundred lines; and 
because, on the other hand, the Coptic translation of the Septuagint 
published in 1889 by Ciasca, and exhibiting the pre-Origenian state 
of the Greek text, has fully borne out Origen’s testimony. In view 
of these data, and also in virtue of their own metrical theories con- 
cerning Hebrew poetry, some critics—among whom stands prominently 
Dr. Bickell—have maintained the superiority of the Septuagint Text 
to that of our Hebrew Textus Receptus. They have attempted to 


ICf. Origen, Epistle to Africanus, § 4; and St. Jerome, Pre}. to the Book of Job. 
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reconstruct the Hebrew Text’ and to show that the book in its present. 
state has grown by additions which were successively made to a much 
shorter poem. All such attempts, however, though evincing great. 
learning and ingenuity on the part of their authors, have appeared 
so sweeping and arbitrary in many of the alterations advocated that. 
they have not met with much acceptance. Moreover, it has been felt. 
and emphatically stated by the leading defenders of the superiority 
of the Massoretic Text over the shorter text of the Septuagint’ “that 
the omissions of the Greek Version do not relieve the chief difficulties: 
which attend the text of the book as it stands, whilst in several cases,. 
at least it is difficult to understand the context without these omitted 
passages or to explain how, if they did not form part of the original 
text, the passages in the Hebrew came to be added to it. Glosses 
and amplifications on such a scale generally declare themselves as. 
such beyond much possibility of question.”* The truth, as it seems 
to us, lies between the two extreme views concerning the relaticn of 
the Hebrew text to the Septuagint Version: while the Massoretic 
text is less pure than its defenders are willing to grant, the Septuagint 
translation should not be relied on implicitly. The author of the latter 
is unknown and his method of rendering may have been very lax. 
Yet, from both extrinsic and intrinsic data, it may be safely said that 
it points to a text considerably shorter than our Hebrew Textus: 
Receptus. 

As regards the questions of higher criticism relating to the in- 
tegrity of the book of Job, the tendency among most modern inter- 
preters is to hold that Job, as we now possess it, is the outcome of more 
or less gradual accretion. Some among them* would reduce the 
size of the book by at least one half. They think that the prose por- 
tions (Prologue and Epilogue) together with the long poetical parts: 
which now make up the speeches of Eliu and of Yahweh, did not form 
part of the original work, which merely controverted the current. 
doctrine of reward and punishment and therefore concluded with 
Job’s last long discourse, where we now read ‘‘the words of Job are 


1The most important attempts at reconstruction are those of A. Merx, das Gedic ht 
von Iob; Bickell, Carmina Vet. Test., translat. by E. J. Dillon, Sceptics of the Old 
Test.; K. Budde, Hiob; C. Siegfried, the Book of Job, in The Sacred Books of the Old 
Test., edit. by P. Haupt; Loisy, le Livre de Job; D. B. Duhm, das Buch Hiob. 

7Among them may be mentioned A. Dillmann; Prof. Driver; K. Budde (in his. 
latest work on Job;) ete. 

8W.T. Davison, art. ‘‘Job,”’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii, p. 664. 

Such critics as G. Bickell, D. B. Duhm, etc. 
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ended.” ‘They hold also that even the portions having a right to be 
considered as integrant parts of the original poem, viz., the three cycles 
of speeches between Job and his friends, have been added to in different 
places and considerably altered in character. Harldy less extensive 
changes are advocated by Merx, Bateson, Wright, Cheyne, and others; 
while the speeches of Eliu and a few other sections (chaps. xxvii, 
@-xxvili; xl, 10-xli, 25)’ are practically the only ones which such 
careful critics as Chas. H H. Wright? and A. B. Davidson* would 
consider as later additions. 

The first to regard the Prologue and Epilogue as not belonging 
to the original book was Rich. Simon. The main difficulties now 
urged in favor of that view arise from their apparent inconsistency 
with the poetical part of the book. While it is granted that the cycles 
of speeches in general presuppose the main facts of the story in the 
Prologue, it is said that in chap. xix, 15 sqq., the survival of Job’s 
children and servants is referred to in opposition to the statements 
in the Prologue G, 16sqq.' Again, the Prologue ascribes the trials 
of Job to Satan, whereas no being of the kind is even hinted at by 
Job or his friends in the poetical part of the book. In the prose Pro- 
logue Job is a model of patience, and yet as soon as he speaks in verse 
his language betrays impatience, defiance, almost impiety. The 
ascription of Job’s sufferings in the Prologue to God’s design to try 
his righteousness is apparently unknown to the body of the work. 
As regards the Epilogue, it ‘seems to spoil the whole book by re- 
habilitating the very doctrine which the book was written to disprove. 
Job, restored to health and prosperity and living to a good old age, — 
would have been a triumphant example of the doctrine that, sooner 
or later, the righteous were rewarded in this life.”* Finally, in both 
the Prologue and the Epilogue the offering of sacrifice is regarded as 
the appointed means to placate the Deity,’ while repentance alone is 
insisted upon for that purpose in the body of the work.’ To account 
for these and other such apparent inconsistencies, Duhm, D. B. Mac- 
donald, and others regard the Prologue and Epilogue as having formed 
primitively part of a prose story of Job,’ in which he was made to 


1In the Heb. xl, 15-xhi, 34. 

2A n Introduction to the Old Test., p. 150 sq. 

IThe Book of Job, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

4W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney, Biblical Introduction, 2d edit., p. 127. 
frit; xiii, 8. 

“Ci. v, 8 8qq.; vill, 20; xi, 13sqq.; ete. 

7Duhm calls it ‘‘a popular book,” Volksbuch. 
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speak more reverently of God than his friends,’ but of which nothing 
is now extant save the present Prologue and Epilogue in the book of 
Job. 

Scholars who are wont to account for discrepancies in Holy Writ 
by appealing to divergent sources of information faithfully transcribed 
or utilized by subsequent writers will naturally feel inclined to admit 
some such theory in the present case. And yet numerous critics: 
who have examined in detail the various difficulties just stated consider 
them as insufficient evidence.’ Furthermore, they remind us that 
“some introduction and conclusion must have accompanied the poetical 
part,” and that “there is no evidence or probability that any others, 
different from those now found, ever existed.’’* Even such critics 
as EK. Reuss, C. Siegfried, E. Kautzsch, etc., do not hesitate to recognize 
that the present Prologue is indissolubly connected with the body of 
the work,’ and to admit that in the writer’s time ‘‘the author of the 
book of Job felt it necessary to assert the final bliss of the righteous, 
even at the cost of inconsistency.’”® 

The objections usually raised against chaps. xxvii, 7-xxvili, as 
forming a part of the primitive composition are generally regarded 
as more serious than those urged against the Prologue and Epilogue. 
They are briefly as follows: First, there is an apparent contradiction 
between the sentiments which Job expesses in that section and those 
he gives vent to both before and after.° In the second place, it is 
difficult to discover any connection between chaps. xxvii and xxviii. 
Lastly, the seventh verse of chap. xxvii does not seem to be the natural 
continuation of what precedes, while the first verse of chap. xxxi 
clearly marks off this chapter from the preceding, and the second verse 
of chap. xxix can be easily considered as a sequel to the sixth verse: 
of chap. xxvil. From all this it is conjectured by many (1) that 
chap. xxvii, 7-23 is in its entirety, or at least in part either a mis- 
placed discourse of Sophar, who has no speech in the third eyele, 
differently from the other friends of Job, or a later addition; (2) that 
chap. xxvii is also a later addition, or perhaps an independent poem 


ACLU ODs Xing se 

*For a detailed examination of those difficulties, see particularly A. B. Davidson 
The Book of Job, pp. XxXx-xxxv. 

3A. B. Davidson, loc. cit. 

‘Cf. E. Kautzsch, An Outline of the History of the Literature of the Old Teést., Daoe 
(Eng. transl.) 

5W. H. Bennett, loc. cit. 

‘Contrast, for instance, xxvii, 13-23, with xii, 6; xxi; xxiv, 22; ete. 
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in praise of Wisdom, and inserted here to secure its preservation. 

Despite these difficulties, the original character of chaps. XXVH, 
¢-xxviii is not entirely given up by Fr. Knabenbauer,’ H. Lesetre,* 
A. B. Davidson, Samuel Davidson,’ Abbé Loisy,* K. Budde, C. H. 
Cornill,” etc. These scholars dispose of the alleged inconsistency 
between that section and the preceding and subsequent chapters in 
various ways. Job, it is claimed by some, is not made there to embrace 
an opinion of his friends that is contrary to his own previous state- 
ments, but he simply relates it somewhat at length, with a view to 
declare it foolish.“ According to others, Job relates this view of his 
friends, and then uses it as an argument ad hom'nem, thus: As you 
know so well the fate of the sinner, take the warning to yourselves, for: 
you are behaving wickedly. The connection between chaps. xxvii 
and xxviii is usually explained as a further illustration by Job in chap. 
xxvii of the mystery of God’s ways already set forth in the foregoing” 
chapters;’ while the fact that the whole section (xxvii, 7-xxviii) does 
not seem to fit into its context may be accounted for by a partial 
dislocation which is the probable outcome of errors in transcription.” 

The descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in Yahweh’s second 
speech (xl, 10-xli, 25 in the Vulg.) have often been regarded as later- 
additions, chiefly on the following grounds: (1) the description of 
these animals, if an original part of the poem, would have been in. 
place in the first divine speech beside the other animal pictures as 
proving Yahweh’s power; it is out of harmony with the idea of the 
second speech which deals with the problem of divine righteousness: 
(2) the same description lengthens uselessly the second speech, the 
natural conclusion of which is clearly in xl, 9; (3) the style is in several 
ways inferior to that in chaps. xxxviii-xxxix. To these objections. 
Samuel Davidson has pertinently replied in the following manner.’ 
“Here it is incorrectly assumed that the divine attributes of omni- 
potence and righteousness are treated apart in the two speeches of 
Jehovah. ... This is not so. ... The omnipotence of God is re- 


1Comm. in lib. Job. 

7Job, in Lethielleux’ Bible. 

"Introd. to the Old Test., vol. ii (London, 1862). 

‘Le Livre de Job, p. 138q. 

*Einleitung in das A. Test., 4th edit. (Freiburg, 1896). 

aot. Job xxvii, 12. 

7For other more or less satisfactory solutions of those difficulties, see A. B. 
Davidson, Driver, Loisy, etc. 

®Cf. Loisy, loc. cit. 

"Introd. to the Old Test., vol. ii, p. 204. 
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ferred to in xl, 4-9, immediately after Job is challenged respecting his 
righteousness (verses 2 and 3). The difference of style merely shows 
the art of the poet in giving an appropriate form to each of his pictures. 
The style is not inferior at times to that of the best passages in the 
poem.’ . . . Some connection, too, may be traced between xl, 9 and 
what follows. He that feels tempted to undertake the government 
of the world in the place of God, as if he could manage it better, must 
first be sure that he is able to master and lead at his pleasure the 
monsters of the animal world. Can Job do this?” 

The most questioned part of the entire work is xxxii-xxxvil, which 
contains the speeches of Eliu. These discourses are generally con- 
sidered by critics and interpreters as not a part of the original poem, 
but rather as an addition intended to tone down the undue emphasis 
.on certain aspects of truth which was felt in the speeches of Job and 
his friends. The principal arguments brought forward are briefly as 
follows: First, Eliu is not mentioned in either the Prologue or the 
Epilogue. And yet the Prologue names all the others who will share 
in the debate, and the Epilogue praises or blames, according to their 
deserts, all those who are supposed to have taken part in the contro- 
versy. In the second place, the Eliu speeches are not connected with 
the poem as a whole. Nobody has addressed Eliu before he begins to 
speak, and after his speeches nobody replies to him, so that his words, 
if removed, would not be missed. But further, they are a disturbing 
element in the poetical part. The opening words of Yahweh: “Who 
js this that wrappeth up sentences without knowledge?” addressed 
to Job without naming him (xxxviil, 2), naturally suggest that Job 
has just been speaking, and that he has not been silent while Ehu 
has proceeded with a long discourse. The Eliu speeches therefore 
interrupt the connection between Job’s challenge in xxix-xxxi and 
Yahweh’s apparently direct reply in xxxvili. Indeed they weaken 
the force of Yahweh’s remarks by anticipating them at least in part. 
In the third place, the full and verbatim reproduction of Job’s words 
at the beginning of several speeches of Eliu betrays a reader of the 
Poem, rather than a listener to the debate. Fourthly, Eliu occupies 
substantially the same position as the three friends of Job, and especially 
Eliphaz, so that there is apparently no need of a fourth speaker to set 
forth what has already been said. ‘‘And further, where Ehu differs 
from the friends it is rather in deeper reverence and a somewhat more 
advanced view of sin, both things betraying a later age and suggesting 


1This point is admitted by so able a scholar as Prof. Driver, I ntrod., p. 427. 
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that the original Book perplexed pious minds by its extraordinary 

boldness.’””* Lastly, the Eliu speeches are characterized by a language 
less vigorous and lucid than the rest of the Poem, and they contain. 
so many peculiarities of expression, and such a deeper coloring of 
Aramaism, that it is only natural to refer them to an author distinct 
from the writer of the poetical part of the book of Job.’ 


To most of these objections answers of unequal value have been: 
given by the advocates of the integrity of the Poem. Indeed it is 
frankly admitted by A. B. Davidson, Prof. Driver, and others that the 
objections urged against the genuineness of the Eliu speeches have: 
not been fully disposed of by the answers they have so far received. 
It is hardly true to fact, for instance, to contend with the advocates. 
of the genuineness that Eliu was worthy neither of the praise nor of 
the blame distinguished in the Epilogue: he wrongly held Job guilty 
in his words, and shared the blameworthy opinions of Job’s friends: 
on the most important points.’ In answer to the second objection. 
it has been said that were the Eliu speeches left out, the most important 
lesson of the Poem would be done away with, viz., the disciplinary 
function of suffering. In reality this  disciphnary function 
had been mentioned already by Eliphaz in chap. v. And 
further, this leaves intact the second part of the objection, viz., that 
the long speeches of Eliu look distinctly like a long interpolation be- 
tween Job’s challenge in chaps. xxix-xxxi and its apparently ammediate 
answer by Yahweh in chap. xxxvill.* And it is a most significant 
fact that none of the advocates of the genuineness dares to meet this: 
second part of the objection. The third difficulty, as stated above, 
has likewise been left without an adequate answer. Finally, the 
reasons usually given to account for the larger number of Aramaisms: 
and other peculiarities of language and style in the speeches of Ehiu, 
viz., that Eliu was an Aramean from the tribe of Buz,° that he was. 
a timid young man, and that the style, after the somewhat embarrassed 
opening of the discourse, is just what might be expected of an unex— 


1A. B. Davidson, The Book oj Job, p. lisq. 

See K. Budde’s admissions in this regard, quoted by Driver, p. 429, footn. 

3Cf. Abbé Le Hir, le Livre de Job, p. 367. 

4Fr. Vigouroux (Manuel Biblique, vol. 11, No. 612) admits that ‘‘the speeches of 
Eliu seem to be less intimately connected than the rest with the body of the work’”’; 
and before him, Fr. Le Hir (loc. cit., p. 366) wrote: ‘‘It must be confessed that the 
drama of Job would seem complete even though these (Eliu’s) speeches would be re- 
moved from it.” 

mf (sen. xxi, 21. 
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perienced speaker, etc., are hardly worthy of serious consideration, 
for, apart from the improbability that any of the speeches as they 
now stand were uttered by real personages, the other friends of Job 
were probably Arameans just as much as Eliu; and the latter, in view’ 
of his manifest boldness of language, can hardly be called a timid 
young man, while his style, as distinctly stated by so competent a 
judge as Prof. Driver, “‘is such as to produce an impression upon the 
reader who peruses the entire group of speeches that is unmistakably 
different from that which any other six chapters of the Book leave 
upon him.’” 

Yet some positive arguments have been presented in favor of 
the genuineness of the speeches of Elu. First, it has been argued 
that, far from simply repeating those of Job’s friends, or merely antici- 
pating those of Yahweh, they truly correct the former and prepare 
the way for the latter, so that their position is very natural in the book 
of Job. In the second place, it is said that the close and natural 
connection between Eliu’s last speech and Yahweh’s answer from 
the storm consists in this, that the rising thunder-cloud which Eliu 
describes is the very storm out of which Yahweh will soon speak. 
Lastly, “what is really the greatest difficulty in the way of considering 
these speeches a later insertion is just one of the facts which has been 
adduced to show that they are an insertion, namely, the opposition 
between them and the Prologue. If Eliu spoke like the three friends 
in ignorance of the Prologue and the cause of Job’s calamities which 
it reveals, his position is natural. But if he was a reader of the Book, 
the way in which he completely ignores the Prologue with its view 
.of affliction and substitutes a theory radically different is extraordinary. 
In such a case his censure would extend to the whole cast of the Book.’”’ 

Whatever may be thought of the actual value of these arguments, 
it is hardly probable that they will outweigh the difficulties stated 
above, and induce scholars generally to regard the speeches of Khu 
-as an original part of the book of Job. 

_ It is easy to notice that in whatever way—gradual or otherwise— 
the main parts of the book of Job were put together, they all refer to 
one great subject, which, on account of the imperfection of the preva- 
lent eschatological notions, was so perplexing a problem to the Jewish 
mind: the relation of suffering to sin.” Thus the Prologue suggests 


1Introd. to the Literat. of the Old Test., p. 429. 
2A. B. Davidson, The Book of Job, p. li sq. 
3Of course, scholars who regard Job as a gradual compilation from divers works or 
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that suffering may be a trial for the sinless man. In the debate which 
follows the friends of Job maintain that it is the punishment of the 
sinner, while he himself proclaims his innocence, and shows that suffer- 
ing and sin are not, in point of fact, connected either in his own case 
or in the case of many others. Eliu covers pretty much the same 
ground as Job’s friends, while Yahweh chiefly inculcates man’s power- 
lessness to grapple with such a tremendous mystery as the existence 
of evil in the world. Finally, the Epilogue seems to show that for 
the truly just man trials and misfortunes will have an end even in 
this life. 

It is because some scholars have failed to grasp this general idea 
to which, under one aspect or another, all the great divisions of the 
work refer, that so many theories have been put forth regarding the 
purpose of the book of Job, and that “almost every theory that has 
been adopted has found itself in collision with one or more parts of 
which the Book now consists, and has been able to maintain itself 
only by sacrificing these parts upon its altar.’”’* Among these un- 
satisfactory, because incomplete, views, the following may be men- 
tioned: (1) the book of Job has for its purpose to inculeate true 
wisdom or the doctrine of unlimited acquiescence in the divine counsels 
and will’ (cf. xxviii, 28, and the general drift of Yahweh’s speeches) ; 
(2) its aim is to teach the immortality of the soul (Michaelis; Ewald); 
(3) it intended to controvert and discredit the dominant theory that 
all suffering proceeds from sin, that God’s retributive justice is the 
only principle by which men are governed (Driver and others); (4) its 
design is to cast some light upon an acknowledged problem, viz., how 
the sufferings of the just in this world can be reconciled with God’s 
righteousness (Hanneberg; Vigouroux; Kautzsch; etc.); (5) the 
author wished to comfort the much-tried Jewish nation, symbolized 
by the righteous Job, with the thought that suffering was not a con- 
clusive proof of its sinfulness, and the hope of final deliverance and 
greater prosperity than in the past. 

The last theory just mentioned concerning the purpose of -the 
book of Job goes far towards denying the historical character of that 
inspired writing. In describing the hero of the poem as simply a 


parts of works assign a special purpose to those various elements. See, for inst., art. 
“Job” in the Encyclop. Biblica. 

1A. B. Davidson, loc. cit., p. xxiii. 

?This is the view of many scholars, among whom may be mentioned Jno. Jahn, 
Samuel Davidson, Loisy, etc. 
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personification of the Jewish people, it practically does away with its: 
historical basis, and sees little more in the book than the work of poetical 
imagination. Indeed, E. Reuss, A. Merx, and even Hengstenberg, 
do not hesitate to represent the book as entirely imaginative. In so 
doing they share the view of some ancient Jewish rabbis, which is 
embodied in the Talmud’ to the effect that Job “existed not, and was. 
not created, but he is (only) a parable.’ It is true that at a later date 
this passage was taken by Jewish scholars’ to mean: “Job existed 
not, and was not created except in order to be a parable” (or type), 
i. e., a model for the children of men. But the celebrated rabbi Moses. 
Maimonides (t 1204) understood the Talmudic passage in its obvious 
sense when he spoke of Job as a “parable meant to exhibit the views 
of mankind in regard to Providence.” 


The arguments usually set forth to show that Job is exclusively 
a work of the imagination are: (1) the manifestly supposed conver- 
sations between God and Satan, God and Job; (2) the wonderful 
literary form of the debate, the disputers being made to deliver pro- 
found theological and philosophical discourses in regular heptasyllabic 
verses; (3) the artificial regularity of the numbers descriptive of Job’s 
possessions in the Prologue and the Epilogue (7 sons, 3 daughters, 
7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels); (4) the advanced, and consequently late, 
character of the dogmatic truths with which the author represents 
Job and his friends thoroughly familiar, while the historical coloring 
is apparently borrowed from a much earlier age.* 


Despite these and other such grounds for regarding the book of 
Job as a mere allegory, most scholars admit that Job is not simply 
a poetical invention. The Scriptural references to him in Hzechiel 
(xiv 14) and in St. James (v, 11) seem to point to a real person well 
known in history, and thus his name has been reckoned among the 
saints venerated by the Church in the East and in the West.* The 
writer of the book in describing the moral character of Job, his: 
riches, trials, ete., conveys the impression that he is dealing with at 
least a basis of actual history; and it is beyond doubt that the ancient 
Hebrew writers did not invent the personages of their poems. Further- 
more, “as the author of Job comes forward clearly as a teacher, the 


1Treatise Baba bathra, fol. 15, in Magnus, Comm., z. B. Hiob, p. 298. 

2Among whom may be mentioned rabbis Hai, Rashi, and Eben Ezra. 

3Cf. H. Lesétre, Introd. a l’ Etude de V Ecriture Sainte, vol. ii, p. 370 sq. 

4The Eastern Church celebrates the feast of Job on the 6th, and the Western 
Church on the 10th of May. 
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ends which he had in view would be better secured if he set vividly 
before his people a history of which the outlines were popularly known 
than if he took as his hero one with whose name they were unfamiliar.’”* 

But while contemporary critics and interpreters agree generally 
in admitting that the book of Job is not exclusively a work of the 
imagination, they are far from adhering to the ancient view of Jews 
and Christians which looked upon the entire work as thoroughly his- 
torical. They feel that Job, in its present form, is not purely and simply 
history. This they hold not only in connection with the debate between 
Job and his friends,—in which the thought, the highly wrought imagery, 
the poetical form, cannot possibly have been the extemporaneous 
utterances of four persons casually brought together,—but also in 
connection with the two celestial counsels spoken of in the Prologue; 
the symbolical numbers, three, five, and seven, used to describe Job’s 
flocks and children; the statement that after his restoration the latter 
are exactly the same in number as before, while the former are exactly 
doubled; the lengthy speeches put into the mouth of Yahweh; etc. 
They are thus led to consider the book of Job as resting on a historical 
tradition which the author used and dramatized at his leisure, and in 
consequence they speak of it as “a drama,’”’ “a dramatic poem,” 
ete., wherein the principal parts are in the form of a dialogue, and the 
plot passes through the successive stages of entanglement, develop- 
ment, and denouement. 

As might well be expected, it is impossible at the present day to 
disentangle the elements which belong to tradition from those which 
were added by the author.* It may be conjectured, however, that 
tradition told of Job as a man of exceptional piety and great wealth, 
who, suddenly bereaved of his children, health, and possessions, was at 
first fully resigned to God’s holy will, but afterwards broke out into 
complaints against His providence, remained unsatisfied with the 
arguments of his friends, and was finally restored to his former health 
and prosperity. As regards the precise form under which these various 
data were circulated in the author’s time nothing can be defined. 
Fr. Lesetre’ surmises that ‘they reached the author under the form 
of popular songs, traditional accounts, etc., widely spread in Arabia.’ 

1Driver, Introd. to the Literat. of the Old Test., p. 412. See also A. B. Davidson, 
The Book of Job, p. xvilisq. 

2Vigouroux, Manuel Biblique, vol. ii, No. 614. 
3Driver, loc. cit., p. 413. 


4Cf. H. Lesétre, loc. cit., p. 372; Driver, loc. cit., p. 412, ete. 
5Introd. a l Etude de l’Ecriture Sainte, vol. ii, p. 372. 
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The most obscure question concerning the book of Job is that 
which relates to its Author and Date of composition. Owing to its 
title, which is simply the name of its hero, many’ have ascribed the 
authorship to Job himself; but both intrinsic and extrinsic data are 
against this too easy way of dealing with the problem;’ and in con- 
sequence this view is now rejected by all critics. The opinion ex- 
pressed in the Talmud and adopted by Cajetan, Bellarmin, Sanchez, 
etc., that Moses is the author of the book of Job, is ikewise inadmissible. 
“The antique color of the book suggested to uncritical minds that 
it was an ancient composition, and such minds are always ready to 
ascribe an anonymous writing to some well-known name. Neither 
the Mosaic age, however, nor the times that followed it—times of 
stirring enterprise and warfare—were favorable for the production of 
a work of deep reflection such as Job.’’* The other great names put 
forth in this connection are those of Solomon, Isaias, Ezechias, Baruch, 
ete., ‘and who not? There are some minds that cannot put up with 
uncertainty, and are under the necessity of deluding themselves into 
quietude by fixing on some known name. ‘There are others to whom 
it is a comfort to think that in this omniscient age a few th ngs still 
remain mysterious ... No literature has so many great anonymous 
works as that of Israel." The name of the author of Job is com- 
pletely unknown.” | 

The date of composition of the book of Job is hardly less uncertain 
than the name of its author. It is indeed true that some prominent 
critics’ have referred, and still refer, its composition to the Solomonic 
age, alleging chiefly the following reasons: (1) the highly elaborate 
and finished form of the poem, which, they say, bespeaks a period, 
such as that of Solomon, when lyric and gnomic poetry were cultivated 
in a high degree of excellence; (2) the questions regarding human life 
and the divine government of the world which are discussed.in Job, 
and which had, it is claimed, arisen in Solomon’s time; (3) the ‘act 
that the author of Job seems familiar with foreign countries and 
their products, and this familiarity with distant lands could have 


1St. Ephrem; St. Gregory; Pineda; Lowth; etc. 

*These data are well stated in Lesétre’s Introd., vol. ii, p. 365 sq. 

3A. B. Davidson, in Book by Book, p. 148. See also Lesetre, loc. cit., p. 366; 
Cornely, Introductio, vol. ii, part ii, p. 48. 

4A. B. Davidson, Comm. on the Book of Job, p. Ixviil. 

“In tanta opinionum de auctore libri Job varietate consultius est,” says excel- 
lently Natalis Alexander, ‘‘nihil asserere, nisi incertum esse, a quo scriptus fuerit.”’ 

SWelte; Danko; Kaulen; Vigouroux; Delitzsch; Cornely; etc. 
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existed in the age of Solomon; (4) the points of contact in the book 
of Job and in the Proverbs of Solomon: sometimes in the ideas, such 
as the descriptions of Wisdom and the Sheol; sometimes in words 
and expressions common to both, which indicate that they were com- 
posed at the same period; (5) the frequent allusions to passages in 
Job which have been detected in Isaias, Amos, Jeremias, Lamenta- 
tions, and several Psalms. But it is none the less true that more 
numerous and no less able scholars’ regard the book of Job as much 
Jater in date than the Solomonic age. From among the many argu- 
ments they appeal to,’ the following deserve a special notice: (1) 
While the literary form and character of the poem point at least to 
the mature age of Hebrew hterature, its strongly Aramaic language is 
best accounted for by ascribing its composition to a later period, to a 
‘date more or less contemporary with the Deutero-Isaias (Isaias, chaps. 
xl-Ixvi), which is usually referred to about the middle of the sixth 
eentury B.C. (2) The subject-matter of the book of Job is particularly 
conclusive for a late date. “The theme herein discussed and the 
manner of its discussion necessitate a long previous history. The 
‘problems of human life are doubtless old, but they could not be raised 
in the manner displayed in Job without a previous religious history, and 
«one of considerable duration, in which the doctrine of the three friends 
had come to be the current and orthodox explanation of the facts of 
life. The history of the Old Testament shows that only at a com- 
paratively late period were these maxims questioned; and when we 
find them not only questioned but discussed in the thorough manner 
of the Book of Job, we may be sure that it was not composed till at 
least the closing period of the monarchy. Other features of religious 
«doctrine—the doctrine of God, the way in which Satan is mentioned, 
and the spiritual doctrine of man, for example—point likewise to a 
comparatively late date.”* (38). Many passages in the book of Job, 
such as ili, 20; vii, 6, 7; ix, 24; xxiv, 12; etc., point to a condition 


1Gesenius; Ewald; Samuel Davidson; A. B. Davidson; Driver; Loisy; W. H. 
Bennett; E. Kautzsch; etc. 

They are carefully set forth by Driver, Introd., p. 432 sqq.; W.'T. Davison, art. 
““Job” in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 669 sqq. Prof. Driver justly calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘the comparison of parallel passages in other books leads 
seldom to conclusive results, partly because the dates of the books referred to are 
often doubtful, partly from the frequent difficulty, even when the dates are clear, of 
determining on which side the dependence lies.” (Cf. H. Lesétre, Introduction, vol. ii, 
p. 367, No. 3). 

8W. T. Davison, art. ‘Job,’ in Hastings’ Dict., vol. ii, p. 670. See also A. B. 
Davidson, The Book of Job, p. |xiii, and Driver, loc. cit. p. 434. 
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of great disorder and misery as the background of the poem, and totally 
different from Solomon’s reign; and in particular xu, 17-25 seems to: 
have in view “the great political changes wrought by the Assyrians: 
or the Chaldzans among the principalities of Palestine and Syria 
CCPaL sal ex ol Bied.) ven 

Plainly these arguments are not without their respective force. 
But they are indecisive as regards the precise period—whether the 
age of Jeremias, during, shortly after, or even long after the Babylonian. 
Exile—to which the book of Job should be referred. And this un- 
certainty has no doubt contributed towards keeping up the theory, to 
all appearance started by Luther, that Job belonged to the Solomonic 
age. | 
Such are the leading problems raised by modern criticism con- 
cerning the book of Job, and the principal solutions given them by 
contemporary scholars. The problems, as we have seen, bear on the 
integrity, the general object, the historical character, and date of 
composition of that sacred writing. They are, therefore, each and 
all, clear, precise, and legitimate questions of literary and historical 
criticism. As regards the solutions proposed by scholars, they will no» 
doubt appear unsatisfactory to many minds, chiefly on the ground 
that they have not thus far commended themselves to the general 
acceptance of critics. It remains true, however, as shown in the 
foregoing pages, that critics and commentators generally reject the 
full historical character of the book of Job and admit that its author 
is unknown. It is true likewise that most critics regard the speeches: 
of Eliu (chaps. xxxi-xxxvil) as later additions to the poetical part of 
the book. These are valuable conclusions, and it may be hoped that 
in a near future, Biblical scholars will see their way to agree on the 
solutions concerning which they are still at variance. At any rate, 
their slowness in accepting new theories is a warrant of their desire to 
test them thoroughly, and a proof of the injustice often done to critics 
at large when they are accused of over-eagerness in welcoming views: 
which go, or seem to go, against dogmatic, or at least, traditional,, 
positions. : 


Francis E. GiGgort. 


+Driver, loce cit: 


THE HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
OD PRLS sable 


Edward J. Hanna, D. D. 


The Catholic interpreter of Holy Scripture cannot lose sight of 
the tradition of the Church, especially as it is expressed in the writings 
of the Fathers. Accordingly, we shall now supplement our study of 
the Scripture passages bearing on the human knowledge of Christ’ 
by an investigation into the testimony of the Fathers concerning the 
question. 

And first of all, in order to give point to our inquiry, it 
‘will be of advantage to specify the two texts which are the main 
basis of Patristic commentary on the subject, and also to indicate 
the general opinion of theologians of later date concerning the in-~ 
terpretation of these texts. | 

The first of these texts is: ‘Jesus advanced in wisdom and age 
and grace with God and men.” (Luke ii, 52). At first sight, this 
certainly seems to indicate the natural development common to all 
the children of the human race. He grew in age, in stature, in frame 
—this was surely a real growth. And it would seem to follow that 
as he grew in stature, so in the same sense, he must have increased 
jin wisdom. But here nearly all Catholic theologians draw a sharp 
distinction and hold that the growth in wisdom (as also in grace) 
‘was merely in appearance; that from the first dawn of his existence 
there dwelt in Christ the fulness of beatific knowledge; and that as 
the years went on he showed such knowledge as was fitting for his 
time of life. All indications therefore of real limitations are but so 
many appearances—he knew all things in that vision which makes 
men blessed. Now it is evident that such a view does not come from 
-a literal acceptation of the text. It must therefore be held in virtue 
of some principle bound up with the Incarnation, which will not allow 
the admission of any limitations in Christ’s knowledge. This principle 
is stated by St. Thomas, who is followed by practically all theologians 
‘since the Scholastic age. It is this: “the Divine excellence of his 


INew Yor«K ReEvIEw, Dec., 1905. pp. 425ss. 
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Person required in Christ the fulness of knowledge, and he would not. 
be the head of all creation if some creature at any time surpassed him. 
in mental perfection.’”’ 


Petavius’ asserts that the fulness of knowledge “Christi dignitati 
magis consentanea et huic, quam gerebat persone officioque Mediatoris. 
et Capitis hoc est omnimode gratiz ac sapientia fontis aptior, nec 
non Judicis, ete.” And Suarez’ says of the theory that Christ was. 
lacking in fulness of knowedge: ‘‘‘Repugnat dignitati personali 
Christi Domini et unici supremi Judicis ac denique pugnat cum rev- 
elationibus ab ipso Christo Domino factis.” 


The a priori principle thus laid down by these most eminent of 
theologians, that we should judge according to what is “magis con- 
sentanea,’’ or most in harmony with the nature and purposes of the 
Incarnation, will be accepted by all Christians; but its application 
will of course depend on the view one takes of that mystery. And 
it is quite conceivable that other theologians may reach opposite 
conclusions from the same premisses. In fact, many do think that 
the purpose of the Incarnation,—which purpose must ever be kept- 
in mind,—is better fulfilled by the Christ that shared in our infirmities, 
even in our lack of knowledge. Anticipating a little, we may quote- 
the view of St. Athanasius’ concerning that purpose: ‘that bearing 
about in his body (his human nature) our ignorance, he might free- 
our nature from all its defects.”’ It is evident that a priort arguments. 
on matters such as this are likely to be of little use. The only secure: 
method will be to learn what we can from the Word of God and the 
tradition of the Church as contained in the Fathers. 


The other important text is that of St. Mark xii, 32: “Of that 
day or hour no man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor the: 
Son, but the Father.” Catholic interpreters almost unanimously 
hold that even as man Christ knew “the day and the hour’; and 
when brought face to face with the letter of the text, they answer in 
one of three ways, which are thus summed up by Cardinal Franzelin:” 

“Prima: Ignorantiam diei judicii esse ceconomicam, quatenus 
Christus est revelator consiliorum et mysteriorum Dei; non igitur ad 
sclendum sed ad revelandum ignorasse diem consummationis omnium. 


1Cf. Wilhelm and Scannel. p. 148. 

?De Incar., Lib. XI, Cap. I, v.15. Cf. also Franzelin, De Verbo Incar., p. 409. 
3Comm. in Sum. Theol., P. III, Qu. X, Art. II. 

‘Hp. II ad Serapionem. Migne, P.G., XXVI, col. 624. 

5De Verbo Incar., p. 426. 
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Altera est subtilior: ignorari scilicet diem illum ab omni creatura 
si hee per se spectatur, atque etiam a natura humana Filii secundum 
meram suam essentiam spectata; nec tamen ideo sequitur etiam in 
exaltatione hujus nature ad eam visionem in qua actu est, locum 
habere ignorantiam. ‘Tertia explicatio est: Filtum sive secundum 
divinam sive secundum humanam naturam non scire diem illum 
scientia incommunicata, sed scire tamen scientia communicata a 
Patre’”’—that is to say: the Son has no knowledge which he may 
communicate; or he has no knowledge that springs from human intel-- 
lect; or, finally, his ignorance of the day and the hour is bound up. 
intimately with the ineffable divine relation of the Father and the Son. 


With these texts in view, it is the mind of the writer of these: 
notes to place before his readers the whole tradition of the Church 
up to the time of Gregory the Great. This tradition will serve as a. 
commentary on the texts, and will also put us in possession of the 
views held in the primitive Church on a question which is receiving: 
so much attention in our own days. 

Ireneus. In speaking of the Generation of the Son, Irenzus: 
asserts’ that men who hold certain views concerning the Logos show 
thereby that they know neither human things nor divine; and then. 
proceeds: “And ye, absurdly puffed up, say boldly that ye know 
the unutterable mysteries of God, whereas even the Lord, the very 
Son of God, allowed that the Father himself alone knows the day 
and hour of Judgment, saying expressly ‘Of that day and hour no 
man knoweth, nor yet the Son, but the Father only.’ If therefore: 
the Son felt no shame to refer to the Father the knowledge of that. 
day, but spake what is true, neither let us be ashamed, etc.” 


Origen. (a) In his commentary on St. Matthew, Origen treats 
both these texts,* the one on the Last Day professedly, and the other— 
on Our Lord’s growth in knowledge—only in passing. He does not 
seem surprised that such lack of knowledge should be attributed to 
Christ, who advanced through all the stages of wisdom and grace,. 
being made perfect only in the resurrection—‘‘non tamen ut veniret 
jam quod perfectum erat, priusquam propriam dispensationem im— 
pleret.”” Speaking with a certain hesitation, he puts forward this 


1A dv. Her., Lib. II, par. 5. 

Ibid. par. 6. 

3Keble’s Trans. in Library of the Fathers, p.178. Vid. Adnotationes in Ireneum.. 
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view: that it is only before he has “consummated all things’’ that 
‘Christ admits lack of knowledge—until then “no one knows, neither 
the angels, nor the Son, but the Father alone’’—but after the resur- 
rection, when about to ascend into heaven, when his disciples again 
questioned him, his answer changed; he no longer says that he does 
not know but: “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father has put in his own power.” 


(b) Further on in the same place, he offers an entirely different 
solution, which we find afterwards adopted by others. He refers the 
ignorance to the Church, which is the body of Christ: He knows not 
“fas long as the Church, which is his Body, knows not that day and 
hour, and he is understood as knowing when all his members shall 
have known.” 


(c) In commenting on St. Luke, he treats the question of Christ’s 
development more directly," but he makes use of a phrase which is at 
best very ambiguous: “Sapientior per singulas videbatur tates.’’ 
“‘Videbatur’’? may refer to mere appearance—that outwardly and to 
the eye he seemed to advance; and as we have not the original Greek, 
it is difficult to decide on Origen’s meaning. But this is not the only 
place where he treats the matter. If we turn to his Homilies on Jere- 
mias, we find that he puts and answers the question of development 
with all directness: ‘Nemo autem proficit qui est perfectus, sed ille 
proficit qui indiget profectu. Ergo proficiebat state, proficiebat 
sapientia, proficiebat gratia apud Deum et apud homines.”* Here 
surely the mind of Origen is clear. If we accept the testimony of the 
‘Gospel, he says, Jesus actually advanced in wisdom. ‘Then he argues: 
no one advances who is perfect, but only one who is in need of advance- 
ment. And this sense runs through all that follows in this section. 


Athanasius. The greatest Doctor of the Incarnation treats these 
texts ex professo again and again, sometimes, it is true, with a note of 
hesitancy, but generally, it would seem, on the basis of one great 
principle: in the Godhead there cannot be ignorance, but ignorance 
is proper to the flesh. | 

(a) In Orat. III Contra Arianos, he says: “Now why it was 
that though he knew, he did not tell his disciples plainly at that 
time, no one may be curious, where he has been silent; but why though 
he knew, he said: ‘No, not the Son knows,’—this I think none of the 
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faithful is ignorant of, viz, that he made this as those other declarations,. 
as man by reason of the flesh. For this, as before, is not the Word’s. 
deficiency, but of that human nature whose property 1t is to be ignorant.* 
Then further on,’ St. Athanasius gives the reason which seems: 
to lie at the very bottom of this mystery—that out of love for 
man he took on his limitations in knowledge. “Moreover this is 
proper to the Savior’s love of man; for since he was made man he 
is not ashamed because of the flesh which is ignorant, to say ‘I know 
not,’ that he may show, that knowing as God, he is but ignorant ac- 
cording to the flesh. And therefore he said not: ‘No, not the Son. 
of God knows’ . . . but simply ‘no, not the Son,’ that the ignorance 
might be the Son’s as born from among men.” 

(c) And still further on,’ like Origen, he contrasts the two modes: 
of speech, the one before, the other after the resurrection: ‘He did 
not then say ‘No, not the Son,’ as he said before humanly, but ‘It is 
not for you to know.’ For now the flesh had risen, and put off its: 
mortality; and no longer did it became him to answer after the flesh 
when he was going into the heavens.”’ 

(d) He afterwards takes up the difficulty which arises from 
the text of St. Luke ul, 52. “ Headvanced in wisdom’’; and it is evident 
that the great Doctor of the Incarnation approaches the text with 
sincere trepidation. He speaks with less boldness than before, and 
seems loth to admire any such growth. The passage though long 
is worthy of ample citation. He first of all refutes the objection. 
brought against the very divinity of Christ by the contention that 
“the Son of God had no room for reaching forward.’ “It was not 
then the Word, considered as the Word, who advanced . . . but 
humanly is he here also said to advance, since advance belongs to: 
man.’* Then further on,’ he speaks as if this were but a progress 
in the manifestation of Divinity: “of the body then is advance; for,. 
it advancing, in it advanced also the manifestation of the Godhead to 
those who sawit.”. . . “The body increasing in stature, there progressed 
in and with it the manifestation of the Godhead also, and to all was 
it displayed that the body was God’s temple, and that God was in 
the body.” This is surely indefinite, and misses the real question 


1Newman’s Trans. in library of the Fathers, pp. 460, 461. 
Ibid. 461. | 

3Ibid. 469. 
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of the advance of the soul, for the divine may have been manifested 
in a real, human growth. But finally, as if to silence his objectors, 
he concludes: “And if they urge that the Word become flesh is called 
Jesus, and refer to him the term advanced, they must be told that 
neither does this impair the Father’s Light, which is the Son, but that 
it still shows that the Word has become man and bore true flesh.” 
‘Then he gives this explanation, which is difficult to understand: 
“Therefore not Wisdom, as Wisdom, advanced in respect of Itself; 
but the manhood advanced in Wisdom, transcending by degrees human 
nature, and made God, and becoming and appearing to all as the 
organ of Wisdom, for the operation and the shining forth of the God- 
head.”’ 

(e) After the treatise against the Arians, we have the letters 
of the illustrious Doctor to Serapion. Here again he touches the 
same question, but this time with undoubted clearness. He is writing 
to Serapion on the text of Mark xii, 32, which words, he asserts, are 
only too true, but the Arians will not see the proper sense of them; 
and then he goes on to say: ‘‘ Because he became man, and to man 
ignorance is proper, as is hunger, as is thirst, for this reason 
In as much as he was made man did he wish to show forth 
even our ignorance, first that he might show the truth of 
his human body, and then that bearing about in his body 
(his human nature) our ignorance, he might free our common nature 
from all its defects, might purify it, and thus present it perfect and 
holy to God the Father.” | 

(f) Finally in De Incarnatione: Contra Arianos, he gives the 
general rule: when we find aught predicated of Christ which seems 
‘to savor of limitation, we must attribute it to his humanity. 

Gregory of Nyssa. (a) In writing against Apollinaris, Gregory 
quotes St Luke ii, 52: “Jesus advanced,” and then lays down the 
general principle that Jesus “reached the perfection of man’s estate, 
by passing through the ordinary stages of human development.’” 

(b) It may be objected, however, that Gregory evidently here 
speaks of growth in bodily frame, or of growth in favor of men. But 
this can hardly be his mind, for farther on in the same treatise he 
again attacks the position of Apollinaris in this fashion: “You 
{Apollinaris] seem to assert that what appeared in time, was God 
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before all time; but that which appeared in time seemed to have 
attributes which are foreign to the divine nature; will divinity nurse 
at a mother’s breast? will divinity labor? will divinity grow? will 
divinity be zgnorant of the seasons? will divinity know not the day and 
the hour? will divinity shed its blood? will divinity die?”? Then he 
alludes anew to the fact that Christ knew not that the figs were unripe, 
knew not the day and the hour, and continues: ‘Who is he who 
knows not? who is dejected, sad? who is abandoned by his Father?’ 
Surely the saint of Nyssa not only seems to admit a limitation in 
Christ’s human knowledge, but uses it as an argument for the per- 
fection of Jesus’ humanity against the error of the Apollinarists. 


Basil, the elder brother of the saint of Nyssa, whose vast learning 
merited for him the title of Great, also touches on our question, princi- 
pally in a letter to Amphilochius.’ 

(a) Treating ex professo the text of Mark xiii, 32, he seems not 
at all inclined to interpret it literally, but prefers to see in it hidden 
allusions to the relationship which exists between the Father and the 
Son in the great mystery of the Holy Trinity. However, in the con- 
clusion of his first paragraph, where he is alluding to Christ’s request 
for water at the well of Samaria, he says: ‘This is the word of Christ, 
which tells of bodily need.’’ And he also acknowledges that a man 
does not go beyond the bounds of pious opinion if he refer the ignorance 
mentioned in Mark to the humanity of our Lord, since of him it is 
written that he grew in wisdom and grace before God and men.‘ 


(b) In the next section he proceeds to give his own view as to 
the interpretation of the Marcan text. He judges it to mean that 
if the Father were ignorant the Son would not know, since the Son 
has all things from the Father. Basil therefore allowed the opinion 
which admitted limitation in Christ’s knowledge, though he seemed 
little inclined to adopt it himself. 

(c) The same question is discussed by him in a previous letter 
ad Cesarienses’ in which he comes to the conclusion: ‘It is for thy 
sake that he knoweth not the day and the hour, although nothing 
is hidden from true Wisdom, for by It all things were made.’ He 
explains this as meaning that Christ did not wish to reveal the last 
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day, since ‘knowledge of it would be hurtful to mankind by reason 
of the feelings of weariness or of despair which it would produce. 
He comes to the same conclusion (in which most modern Catholic 
interpreters are at one with him) when discussing the question in 
Inb. IV contra EHunom.' Christ was silent concerning the time of 
the day of judgment, he says, “because it was not fitting that men — 
should have such knowledge.” 


Eustathius. Facundus Episc. Hermaniensis, writing in defense 
of the Tria Capitula, says of Eustathius: ‘Nam beatus Eustathius 
Antiochenus episcopus, qui primus in concilio Nicaeno fuit, sexto ad- 
versus Arianos libro de eo quod ait Dominus “nemo scit diem illum, ete.” 
—dicamus, inquit, cujus rei gratia Filius hominis diemproprii advent us 
ignoret. Neque enim dubium est ‘quia et hoc, causa utilitatis homi- 
num providens, adinvenit omnium Creator et opifex Deus. Sicut 
enim hominem, causa salutis hominum, Verbo cooptavit et Deo, 
sic et insignem Judicii diem causa divini beneficii homini (sc. Christo) 
competenter abscondit, ne forte ineffabilia mysteria similis generis 
hominibus indicans, et diem secundi adventus ostendet.’’? When 
we consider that this holy Father was “primus in Concilio Nicaeno,” 
certainly his testimony must have great value in questions of Chris- 
tology. 


Epiphanius. ‘This writer treats the question ex professo in his 
work Adv. Hereses, Lib. II. He is very prolix, and at times it is 
extremely difficult to follow his thought, but the pith of his opinion 
seems to be as follows:'. The Father’s knowledge of the Judgment 
day is already complete, that is he has attained all the knowledge 
that is proper to him, for he has handed over the actual execution of 
the judgment to the Son. The Son knows when the time shall be 
equally with the Father; but he has the knowledge of experience yet 
to gain since he has not yet judged the world. ‘He is not ignorant, 
but he has not yet perfected his knowledge by action, for he has not 
yet judged.’” 


1Migne, P. G., X XIX, col. 696. 
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(b) Epiphanius returns to the question in the Third Book of this 
same treatise Against Heresies,’ where he argues to the reality of 
Christ’s human soul from the fact that he advanced in wisdom. “How 
was it possible,’”’ he asks, “that he should make progress in wisdom 
if he were lacking a (human) mind?”’ 

He represents his adversaries as answering: for this very reason 
we have refused to allow a human soul in Christ, lest we be at the 
same time obliged to admit that he is bound by the desire of fleeting 
things, which holds men’s souls. Then, after quoting Eccles. vii, 30, 
he goes on to argue that such reasoning is entirely vain, because when 
we attribute to the eternal Son of God a body of flesh we never for a 
moment suppose that there has been any lessening of the eternal 
Word; and so too when we teach that Christ assumed even the limita- 
tions of man’s soul, we never for a moment imagine that he thought 
aught unworthy of his divinity.® 

Theodoretus. Gentianus Hervetis, writing to the Cardinal of 
Sania Croce, says of Theodoret: “Inter episcopos si non primum, 
certe inter primos, ocum obtinet.” This illustrious light of the Greek 
church touches our question in his work Hereticar Fabular. Compend.* 
He is showing that Christ assumed not only a body but a human soul; 
and he says that this is clear from the text of St. Luke ii, 52: “Jesus 
advanced, etc.” Tor the body grows in stature, in size, as the years 
run on, while the soul grows in wisdom. That which is divine grows 
not, for the divine word of God is in all things at the height of perfection. 
Rightly indeed did the growth in wisdom go hand in hand with growth 
in stature, and the divine nature revealed its wisdom in keeping with 
degrees of human, bodily development. 

We also learn the mind of Theodoret from Cyril’s Apol. Contra 
Theod. pro. xi Capit.’ Cyril introduces Theodoret in Anath. IV, 
as saying: ‘“‘l'o whom shall we apply the ignorance and the fear? 
_ How could he speak the truth in saying that he had all that the Father 
hath, when not having the knowledge of the Father? ‘The Father 
alone knoweth the day.’ If then he [Christ] speak the truth when 
saying that he is ignorant, anyone might suppose this of him. But 
if he knoweth the day, but says that he is ignorant with a wish to hide 
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uw, you see in what a blasphemy the conclusion issues. . . . Not then 
to God the Word does the ignorance belong, but to the form of the 
servant, who at that time knew as much as the indwelling Godhead 
revealed.’’* And this is a general law with Theodoret, for he adds 
that this position must be maintained in all similar cases. 


_ Ambrose. (a) Ambrose is the most interesting of the Latin doc- 
tors on this difficult question, and his mind is well worth following out. 
In Lib. V de Fide,” he treats ex professo the difficulty arising from the 
texts of St. Matthew xxiv, 36, and St. Mark xiii, 32. He asserts in 
chapter xvi that the old Greek codices have not the reading found in 
Mark, and is inclined to think the reference to the Son an interpolation. 
“Primum veteres non habent codices Graeci: quia nec Filius scit, sed non 
mirum si et hoc falsarunt quia scripturas interpolavere divinas.’” 
Then he proceeds to give his own opinion in case the text be genuine. 
This opinion seems to be that Christ as a man had knowledge of the last 
day, but that out of consideration for the Apostles he judged it wiser 
not to communicate his knowledge.* ‘ Mavult enim Dominus, nimio in 
discipulos amore propensus, petentibus his quae cognitu judicaret, vi- 
deri ignorari quod noverat quam suam potentiam demonstrare.”’ 


Having thus expressed his own opinion, he confesses that there are 
very many—*plerique’’—who with all confidence assert that while 
nothing was hidden from our Lord’s divine nature, still as man a know- 
ledge of the last day was not vouchsafed to him. But it is better to let 
Ambrose speak for himself: “Sunt tamen plerique non ita timidiores 
ut ego—malo enim alta timere quam sapere—sunt tamen plerique eo 
freti quod scriptum est: Jesus proficiebat aetate et sapientia et gratia apud 
Deum et homines, qui dicant confidenter quod secundum divinitatem 
quidem ea quae futura sunt ignorare non potuit, sed secundum nos- 
trae conditionis assumptionem ignorare se quasi Filius hominis.”’ 


(b) This work was written in A. D. 377-378. In his treatise on the 
Incarnation’ written some three or four years later, he takes up the 
question of Christ’s advance in wisdom. He seems to have gained in the 
meantime that confidence which he lacked when writing De Fide, for 
he now asserts a real advance in knowledge. He introduces Christ as 
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saying “sensu hominisrogavi. . . . . . sensu hominis profeci; sicut 
scriptum est: et Jesus proficiebat aetate.’”’ Ambrose goes on to say: 
“Quomodo proficiebat sapientia Dei? Profectus est aetatis, et profec- 
tus sapientiae, sed humanae est. Ideo aetatem ante praemisit, ut sec- 
undum hominem crederes dictum—aetas enim non divinitatis sed 
corporis est. Ergo si proficiebat aetate hominis, proficiebat sapientia 
hominis; sapientia autem sensu proficit, quia a sensu’sapientia. Jesus 
autem proficiebat aetate et sapientia. Quis sensus proficiebat? Si 
humanus, ergo et ipse susceptus est: si divinus, ergo mutabilis per pro- 
fectum. Quod enim proficit utique mutatur in melius: sed quod div- 
anum est non mutatur, quod ergo mutatur non utique divinum. Sensus 
igitur proficiebat humanus; sensum ergo suscepit humanum.’” - This 
needs no commentary. 


Ambrose proceeds to confirm this by referring to Luke ii, 40: ‘‘The 
«child grew and waxed strong, etc.” and also to Isaias viii, 4: ‘‘ For before 
the child shall have knowledge to ery, My father, and my mother, ete.”’ 
‘Commenting on the latter text he writes: “Sapientiam enim Dei futura 
et occulta non fallunt; expers autem agnitionis infantia, per humanam 
utique imprudentiam, quod adhuc non didicit ignorat.’”* 

Hilary. (a) The great Doctor Hilary is not of easy interpretation 
in the many things he has written about the human nature in Jesus 
‘Christ. He treats our special problem in De Trinitate, ix. He begins 
in the ordinary way by taking up the difficulty in Mark xi, 32, which 
the Arians used as conclusive against the divinity of Christ. He proves 
that Christ, at least as God, must have known all things, since all 
things proceed from him, and it is he who has decreed the. time of the 
day of Judgment. After a consideration of the question : How God is 
‘said not to know, he turns again to speak of Christ and writes:* “In- 
terrogatio ignorantis ex homine est: in his se omnibus veritati corporeae 
nativitatis accommodans, quibus naturae nostrae infirmitas detinetur 
non ut infirmus esset ex natura qui Deus est, sed ut infirmitates sibi 
hominum Deus homo natus assumpserit . . . manens Deus Verbum, 
saepissime in ea est professione, qua homo est, cum tamen et protesta- 
tio Dei ea sit saepe quae hominum; cum ea nescit quae aut non sint in 
tempore confitenda aut non agnoscuntur ad meritum.” 

Although the expressions are obscure, Hilary was evidently not in- 
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clined to admit any real ignorance in Christ; and this fact becomes 
clearer when we read: “Est ergo absconsa sapientia, quae quia ab- 
scondenda est, interdum et nescientia confitenda est, ut esse possit 
absconsa.”’ Moreover, Hilary says further on that the Apostles did not 
understand Christ to say absolutely that he was ignorant, for after the 
Resurrection they again asked when he would restore the kingdom to 
Israel’ (Acts 1, 7.) | 

(b) Returning to the question in Book x,* he renders a similar 
solution : “Hane nescitae diei professionem non ignorationis esse in- 
firmitatem sed tacendi dispensationem docuimus.’” 

Cyril of Alexandria. Among the great Doctors of the Incarnation 
Cyril is certainly of the first rank. His opinions on this particular prob- 
lem are scattered here and there through his many works. That he 
recognized the great difficulty and importance of the question is evident 
from the fact that he returns to it no less than nine or ten different 
times in his treatises on the mystery of the Incarnation. On the one 
hand he seems to fear to allow any ignorance on the part of Christ; and 
as far as the present writer can interpret his mind, he must be finally 
classed with those who deny that Christ was ignorant, even as man, of 
the day of final retribution. However, there are certainly some pas- 
sages where he inclines not a little to the admission of limitations in 
Christ’s knowledge, as if fearing for the truth of his humanity were he 
to advocate the opposite views too strongly. But let the reader judge 
for himself. 

(a) In Inb. we adv. Nestor.,’ after quoting Luke ii, 52, he says: 
“But thou sayest that the growth was unto wisdom, albeit how is not 
this without learning ? For we believe that out of .... . . the 
womb of the virgin, Emmanuel being God proceeded forth man, full 
surely of the wisdom and grace that are inherent of nature. What sort 
of growth then will he admit of, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom? 


aMigniC ie ex, Coleo27-6dd: 
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How then is he said to advance ? It is, I deem, by God the Word co- 
measuring with the increase and stature of his own body the manifesta- 
tion of the most God-befitting goods that are in him.’” 


Advance in wisdom, therefore, was but a manifestation propor- 
tioned to bodily growth. It is very hard to understand Cyril’s mind 
here, for granting that it is a manifestation of the divine wisdom, such 
a manifestation must be through the medium of a human soul; and the 
question always returns : was the light let into the human soul as it 
were, gradually? or did it have the full flood of the divine vision from 
the beginning, and simply manifest ‘his as the days went on? This 
same difficulty presents itself in all passages found in the great Doctor’s 
writings. 

(b) In his book Ad Reginas de Recta Fide,’ he says: “In affirming 
our Lord Jesus Christ to be one, and assigning to him both divine and 
human properties, we truly assert that it was congruous to the meas- 
ures of the Kenosis on the one hand, that he should receive bodily 
increase and grow strong . . . . . and on the other, that he should 
seem to be filled with wisdom in so far as his wisdom showed itself 
daily more and more in harmonious development with the growth of his 
body.” 

(c) This is brought out still more clearly in the Thesaurus: “The 
Word became flesh, as it is written, and was perfect, being the wisdom 
and power of God. But seeing it was necessary that he should adapt 
himself to the custom of our nature, .... . . while his body 
gradually grew he appeared daily wiser to those who saw and heard 
him.” And further on he declares : “He is said to make progress be- 
cause his wisdom and grace became more conspicuous to those who saw 
him.” Here, too, we have the same difficulty noted above. Cyril has 
not gone to the bottom of the question. He speaks of the Word, but 
not, at least explicitly, of the human soul of Christ. 

(d) In another passage in the same Thesaurus* he says : ‘Not 
because the Eternal Word was ignorant does he say ‘I know not,’ but 
showing in himself human nature; for inasmuch as he clothed himself 
with our flesh, he also took upon himself the form of our ignorance 
which should be ascribed not to his own nature, but to humanity.”’ 


1Ozford Translation, p. 113. 
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And further on’ he says with clearness : “For Christ is not really 
ignorant of it when he says he does not know that hour’’—giving us to: 
understand that Christ acts simply in accord with an established econ— 
omy, but that in reality he is not ignorant. 

(e) This same idea we find clearly expressed in the treatise Adv.. 
Anthropomor.” Here again he denies that.the Word of God can in any 
wise be ignorant, but in so far as he was a man, he does not set aside the: 
appearance of ignorance. Further on in the same passage he asserts. 
that Christ, out of consideration for the Apostles, pretended not to 
know, lest they should be made sad because the secret had not been: 
confided to them. 

(f) Ina passage in his treatise De Incarnatione Domini,’ Cyrik 
speaks clearly for once of limitation, though even here he should be 
interpreted according to the general trend of his mind. He is consider- 
ing the text of Luke ii, 52, and he insists that if there was growth in: 
knowledge, it was not in divine but in human knowledge, which ad- 
vanees with our years, which has need of instruction, which gradually 
learns both what is human and what is divine.” 

Gregory Nazianzen. ‘This Doctor, like many of the others, ad- 
vances a double view on this vital subject.° In Orat. xxx. Theol. 1, he 
forcibly rejects the idea that the Son of God can be ignorant of anything; 
or that he should know all that will happen up to the last moment and 
then be without knowledge of the crisis itself. But since the text of 
Mark puts the word “Son’’ without any qualification, we may assert. 
in a way altogether conformable to piety, that as God he has a know- 
ledge of the last day, as man he is ignorant. 

In the following section® he begins by saying : “If this answer just 
given is sufficient, then there is no use of further inquiry. If, however, 
our opponents judge it not satisfactory, then we give another solution’” 
—and the answer here given is the one we have already alluded to when 
speaking of Gregory’s great friend St. Basil, who sees in the text of Mark 
some mysterious allusion to the relationship between the Father and 
the Son in the Holy Trinity.’ Evidently Gregory considered both these 
solutions to be of sufficient weight to merit serious consideration. 


Ibid. Col. 377, ad fin. 

*Migne, P. G. Ixxvi, Col. 1100. 

3Migne, P. G. lxxv, Col. 1453. 

4See also Migne, P. G. Ixxii, Col. 509. 

’Migne, P. G. xxxvi, Col. 124. 

8Ibid. Col. 124. 

’This is Maldonatus’ final solution in his commentary on Matth. quod vid. 
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Chrysostom. This father has written very little on the matter. Pe- 
tavius in De Incarnat., Cap. xi, quotes Chrysostom as favoring the view 
that our Lord indeed knew, even as man, the day and the hour, but 
because it was not expedient for us, or because he was not commis- 
‘sioned to reveal it, he did not communicate his knowledge. 


Chrysostom treats the question in his commentary on Matthew 
vand he says the knowledge of the last day is referred to the Father to 
make the event more awful to the disciples, and to exclude further in- 
quiry. Then he proceeds: “If it be not this, but Christ is really ignor- 
ant of the day and hour, when will he know it ? Will it be together 
with us ? But who will say this ? And the Father he knoweth clearly, 
even as clearly as He knoweth the Son: and of the day is He ignorant?’ 
but how he ought to judge, and of the secrets of each he hath full 
knowledge; and what is far more common than that, of this could he be 
‘ignorant ?’’ And in this strain he speaks all through the homily. 


Jerome. When dealing with the question ex professo in his com- 
mentary on Matth. xxiv, 36, Jerome seems to hold that the knowledge of 
‘the last day was not hidden from Christ even as man, but he did not 
reveal what he himself knew, because it was not expedient for the 
Apostles to possess such knowledge. He begins‘ by throwing doubt 
upon the text. Then granting its truth for argument’s sake, he proceeds 
to state that Jesus as the Word is the author of all times and seasons— 
“All times were made by him’’—and of a consequence, the knowledge of 
the last day must be his. He also states that Jesus has an intimate 
knowledge of the last day. “Quid est majus, notitia Patris an judicii ? 
‘sl majus novit, quomodo ignorat quod minus est?”® Then he asks why 
our Lord made such an assertion, and answers that in Christ, according 
to the Apostle, “are hidden all the treasures of knowledge and wisdom, ” 
-and that he withheld such knowledge because it was not expedient for 
the Apostles to know, since if they were left uncertain as to the day of 
doom, they would live in constant expectation of the Judgment. “Os- 
tendit quod ipse sciat, sed non expediat nosse Apostolis, ut semper in- 
-certi de adventu Judicis, sic quotidie vivant quasi die alia judicandi 
aunt.’ 


'Migne, P. G. lviii, Hom. 77. 

Ibid. Col. 703. 

*This can be predicated of the Son only as God. 
*Migne, P. L. xxvi, Col. 181. 

*Ibid. Col. 188. 

“Ibid. Col. 189. 
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(b) In his commentary on Osee,* speaking of the text “neque 
Filius,” he writes: “Ideo ignorare se dicit quia nobis non expedit dis- 
cere.”’ The Commentary on Matthew saw the light in 398; the Com- 
mentary on Osee in 406; in 415 we find Jerome holding a contrary 
opinion when writing [J Adv. Pelag. In his argument against the Pe- 
lagians he asks the question:’ “Can we promise ourselves full know- 
ledge, when of the Angels and even of the Son, it is written that they 
know not the day and the hour?” Then follows this very strong sen- 
tence: ‘“Carnisinfirmitas Deo habitatore gaudebat et tamen mensuram 
fragilitatis suae excedere non potuit, ut non secundum apparentiam 
juxta veteres haereticos, sed vere Dei Filius hominis filius crederetur.’’ 

The argument seems perfectly clear. The Pelagians made too great. 
boast of the power of human nature. St. Jerome reproves their pre- 
sumption by the examp'e of Christ, who, though he was the Eternal 
Word made flesh, still because of the weakness of the flesh he could not 
(non potuit) exceed the limited measure of human nature. Nay more, 
his observance of the measure of limited human nature is the great argu- 
ment for the truth of Christ’s humanity, which might otherwise be 
thought (as the heretics had taught) only a mere appearance. This in- 
teresting passage gives rise to the question whether, during the seven- 
teen years which elapsed since the time of his Commentary on Matthew, 
Jerome had really changed his mind on this vital problem. 

Ephrem Syrus. In Rythm.77 this writer considers Mark xii, 32 in 
connection with the Arian objection. It is extremely difficult to under- 
stand just what he thought of the human knowledge of Christ, for he is 
all intent on proving against his opponents Christ’s divinity, little 
caring for our question, which was to him entirely secondary. And yet 
certain expressions deserve careful attention, as for example: “ But the 
Fruit came down and clothed Himself with a Body and clothed Himself 
along with it with the feeble names of His kindred, that as He even put 
on our human nature, He might also put on our knowledge for our 
sakes. He that knew all things became unknowing, He asked and lis- 
tened, as a man, for man’s sake.’’ This certainly means a true human 
limitation. 

(b) Further on in Rythm. 78. S. Ephrem alludes to some one with 
whom he had been disputing, and whom he had won back to the faith, 
who had been led to acknowledge “‘that our Redeemer also knew that 
hour.” Does this refer to his humanity? Not necessarily: but the 


IMigne, P. L. xxv, Col. 845. 
*Miene, P. L. Adv. Pelag. xxiii, Col. 576. 
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word Redeemer has a great affinity to humanity. (Oxford Transl. 
p. 349 sq.—p. 355.) 


Augustine. The great Doctor of the West is against admitting 
ignorance in Christ even as man. He speaks of the Lord’s ignorance of 
the last day, and says clearly:' “Cum ergo ita dicatur nescire Filius 
hune diem, non quod nesciat sed quod nescire faciat eos, quibus hoc non 
expedit scire, id est, non eis hoc ostendat.’”’ And further on? he openly 
declares that Christ indeed has a knowledge of the consummation of 
all things, but he was not ordered by the Father to reveal such knowl- 
edge to men: “Quia vero Dominus noster Jesus Christus Magister nobis 
missus est, etiam Filium hominis dixit nescire illum diem, quia in mag- 
isterio ejus non ut per eum sciretura nobis.’’ And again be reiterates 
“nescire dicitur, quod nescire nos facit, ete.” 


(b) In Question IX. (De div. Quaest.)* he expresses anew the same 
thought when he writes that the Son is said not to know, because he 
reveals not his knowledge to others “nescire Filium sie dictum esse 
quia facit nescire homines.”’ 


(c) He begins his 97th Sermon’ with a dissertation on Mark xiii, 
32. Here again he seems to deny that the Son can be in ignorance of the 
last day. He writes: “Ubi quidem magna quaestio est, ne carnaliter 
sapientes putemus aliquid Patrem scire quod nesciat Filius. Namuti- 
que cum dixit: “ Pater scit,” ideo hoc dixit quia in Patre et Filius seit.” 


(d) In Lib. J de Trinitate,* he repeats what we have written above: 
“Hoe enim nescit, quod nescientes facit, id est, quod non ita sciebat ut 
tune discipulis indicaret.” If, however, it occurred to anyone that 
Augustine is not speaking of Christ as man, he has but to turn to the Li- 
bellus Hmendationis Leporti ad Episcopos Galliae. Leporius had strayed 
from the truth, and through the interest taken in him by the African 
Bishops, especially Augustine, had recanted his error. But because of 
the scandal he had given in Gaul, he wrote to the Bishops a retractation.* 
Among other things in which he says he had gone astray is the question 
of the human knowledge of Jesus Christ. He states that when of old 
Christ had been charged with ignorance, he had always considered it 
sufficient to answer, that the Lord was ignorant “secundum hominem, ”’ 


*Migne, P. L. xxxvi, Col. 90. 

Ibid. Col. 355. 

§Migne, P. L. xl Col. 48. 

*Migne, P. L. xxxviii, Col. 589. 
®Migne, P. L. xliii, Col. 837. 
*Migne, P. L. xxxi, Col. 1215 seqq. 
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but that now he anathematized such an opinion. His wordsare: “ Ut- 


autem et hine nihil cuiquam in suspicione derelinquam, tunc, immo ad 


objecta respondi, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum secundum hom- 
inem ignorare. Sed nunc non solum dicere non praesumo, verum etiam. 


anathematizo prolatam in hac parte sententiam: quia dicinon licet, etiam 
secundum hominem ignorasse Dominum prophetarum.’”’ 
ustine’s mind is clear if he caused Leporius to advance such a formula. 


Didymus Alexandrinus, who died about 396, has left a clear opinion 


on the text of Mark xiii.” First he throws some doubt on the text, by 


asserting that Matthew does not use the clause “neither the Son.’” 
Didymus, as is evident from this passage and also from Jn Psalmos, ad 


ver 7 Psa m. \xviii, and In I Joannis, Cap. v1, ver. 8, held that Christ in— 


deed knew the last day, but because it was not expedient for the Apos- 


tles to have knowledge of it, he said “I know not.” Itis always difficult 


to understand whether Didymus was referring only to the divinity, or 


was considering the question, whether as man Christ could err. 


(e) Didymus in another passage’ alludes approvingly to the opin- 


ion of Basil, cited above. Isidore of Pelusium is exactly of the same 


mind. But here again it is not easy to determine whether or not he is: 


writing of the divinity of Christ alone.* 
Cassiodorus, in Expos. in Psalt. Ps. ix,’ openly professes himself as a 


follower of Hilary and Augustine “ judicantes esse nefarium, si illa om- 


nipotens Verbi humanatio aliquod de futuris ignorasse putaretur, quod 
Patrem scire praedicavit.”” He then explains the saying of Christ, by 


again citing the solution of Augustine “quod utiliter suos faciat nescire 


subjectos.”’ 


Gregory the Great. Since the days of Gregory the Great no Father 
of note and scarcely any theologian has openly declared that Christ as: 
man knew not the day of Judgment. The question was referred to: 


Gregory for adjudication by Eulogius Patriarch of Constantinople. 


Eulogius vigorously opposed the Agnoetae who held that our Lord as: 
man was indeed ignorant.’ In the clearest possible terms where there: 


is no chance for tergiversation, Hulogius teaches that it is impious to 


assert that even as man Christ could have been ignorant. To Eulogius: 


Ibid. Col. 1229. 

*Migne, P. G. xxxix, Col. 917. 
Ibid. Col. 920. 

‘Migne, P. L. Ixxviii, Col. 260-261. 
’Migne, P. L. lxx, Col. 92. 

°Migne, P. G. cili, Bib. Phot. 


Surely Aug-- 


eles 
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Gregory replied: ‘In your teaching against the heretics that are ealled 
Agnoetae there was much for us to admire; but to displease there was 
nothing.’’ Gregory himself gives several explanations of the passage 
in Mark xiii, 32, but in one and all he sets his face firmly against the 
admission of ignorance in Christ even as man. In his letter to Hulogius 
he expressly refers such ignorance to the Church as Christ’s body: ‘‘ De 
eo vero quod scriptum est: Quia diem et horam neque Filius neque angeli 
sciunt omnino recte vestra sanctitas sensit quoniam non ad eumdem 
Filium, juxta hoc quod caput est, sed juxta quod corpus ejJus quod sum- 
us nos, est certissime referendum.’”* Further on’ he says that the 
Father alone is said to know, in order that all pre-eminence in knowing 
may be attributed to the Father who, as he communicates being, so also 
communicates knowledge to the Son: ‘Unde et Pater solus dicitur 
scire, quia consubstantialis ei Filius, ex ejus natura qua est super angel- 
os, habet ut hoe sciat quod angeli ignorant.’”’ Later on in the same 
place he offers another solution, saying that our Lord indeed knew it as 
man, but not because of the inborn power of human mind: “In natura 
quidem humanitatis novit diem et horam judici, sed tamen hune non 
ex natura humanitatis novit . .”’ And he then explains that 
he knew it even as man, “ per Deitatis suae potentiam.”’ 


EpwWARD J. HANNA. 


'Migne, P. L. Ixxvii. Col. 1097. 
Ibid. 


STUDIES. 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI AND 
THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION. (I) 


Gabriel Oussani, D. D. 


The Four Hebrew Legislations of the Pentateuch. 


In treating the interesting problems of Hebrew legislation in their 
relation to the Code of Hammurabi, the first question which presents 
itself for discussion is: When did a uniform system of law and judicial 
procedure similar to that of the ancient Babylonians, become estab- 
lished in Israel? If the traditional theory concerning the date and 
authorship of the Pentateuch could ‘stil! be maintained, the solution 
of this problem would be easy. The answer would be that a well- 
developed system of law and justice, scarcely inferior to that of the 
Hammurabi Code, existed in Israel from the time of Moses. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this simple solution of the problem can no longer 
be upheld. It would be out of place here to enter on a discussion of 
the arguments which have led to this practically unanimous conclusion,’ 


although some of the reasons for it will become manifest in the course | 


of our more special investigation. 
Suffice it for the present to say that modern scholars are agreed in 
discovering in the Pentateuch four codes of laws. These are: 


1Concerning this matter the student may refer to Driver, lvterature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 1-160, and the full bibliography there given (pp. 1-4); the articles 
Hexateuch, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy in Cheyne’s En- 
cyclopedia Biblica, by Wellhausen, Moore and Barton; and in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, by Woods, Ryle, Harford-Battersby, and White, with the full bibliographies 
appended to each article. Cf. especially Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs 
und der histerischen Buecher des Alten Testaments, Berlin, 1889; Kuenen, Historico- 
Critical Inquiry into the Hexateuch (quoted above), London, 1886; Holzinger, Hinleitung 
in den Hexateuch, Freiburg, 1893; Cornill, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, Freiburg, 
1892; Kautzsch, Literature of the Old Testament (Eng trans.), London, 1899; W. R. 
Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2d ed., 1892, Lect. viii-xiii; Briggs, 
The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, New York, 18938, 2d ed., 1897; Westphal, Les 
Sources du Pentateuque, 1888-1892; Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, London, 
1893-1898, in 2 vols.; the Oxford Hexateuch, by J. E. Carpenter and G. H. Battersby, 
London, 1900, in 2 vols.; cf. also the Introductions to the Old Testament, by Koenig, 
(Bonn, 1893), and Strack (Munich, 4th ed., 1894), as well as the Commentaries on 
Genesis, Exod., Num., Levit. and Deuteronomy by Dillmann, Delitzsch, Driver, Gray, 
Strack, Holzinger, Bertholet, Gunkel, Baentsch and Steuernagel, and the Histories 
of Israel, especially those by Stade and Kittel. 
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I. The “Book of the Covenant,’ contained in Exodus xx-xxiul, 
which comprises the Decalogue (Iixod. xx, 1-17), but consists chiefly 
of civil enactments designed for the use of a very primitive community. 
To this is related Exod. xxx v, 10-26, and probably Exod. xin, 3-16. 
II. The “ Priests’ Code,” consisting chiefly of laws and regulations 
relating to sacrificial and ceremonial institutions. These occupy 
Exodus xxv-xxxi; xxxv-xl; Leviticus i-xvi; xxvii; and Numbers 
i-x, 28; Xv; Xvili; xix; and xxv, 10-xxxvi. II]. The “Law of Holi- 
ness,” so named on account of the stress which is constantly laid by it 
upon holiness as a guiding motive. It is of priestly redaction, as is the 
Priests’ Code, but was originally distinct from it. It is contained in 
Leviticus xvii-xxvl, and is partly ceremonial but largely moral. IV. 
The ‘Book of Deuteronomy,” the fifth book of the Pentateuch.* 

Passing now to a consideration of the date of these different 
codes, we may sum up for the present the conclusions of biblical 
scholarship as follows: 


10n the ‘“‘Law Literature” of the Old Testament cf. Driver, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 43-45; 141-144; also his Commentary on Deuter- 
onomy (in the International Critical Commentary), London, 1902, pp. ili, iv ff.; Kuenen, 
Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch, London, 
1886, p. 17ff., 214ff., 262ff., 272-313, etc.; Kautzsch, Outline of the History of the 
Literature of the Old Testament (Eng. trans.), London, 1899, pp. 29, 30; 94ff., 1OOff., 
106ff.; W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, London, 2d ed., 1892, 
Lect. ix, xi, and xii; also his Prophets of Israel (2d ed. by Cheyne), 1902, passim; 
Ch. F. Kent—F. K. Sanders, The Growth of Israelitish Law in the biblical and Semitic 
Studies of Yale Bicentennial Publications, New York, 1901, pp. 41-90; Kuenen, 
Religion of Israel, London, 1875, vol: ii, pp. 250-286, and his Hibbert Lectures on 
National Religions and Universal Religions, London, 1882, pp. 82ff, 156-167; Well- 
hausen, Geschichte Israels, vol. i, 1878, chaps. i-ili, and pp. 435-440 (4th ed., 1894); 
and Israelitische und Juedische Geschichte, 1894, pp. 134ff.; Ryle, Canon of the Old 
Testament, London, 1892, pp. 22-33, 48ff., 57-60, 71-74 and 75-91; Montefiore, in his 
Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Ancient Hebrews, London, 1892 (3d ed. 
1897) passim; Smend, Alttestament-Religion-Geschichte, 1893, passim; Schultz, Old 
Testament Theology (Eng. trans.), vol.i, pp, 188ff., and chap. xviii; Nowack’s Hebraische 
Archeologie, 1894, vol. ii; Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 1893, pp. 168-188, and Ottley, 
Bampton Lectures, London, 1897, Lect. v; Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch, 2d ed., New York, 1897; Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life Ajter the Exile, New 
York, 1899, p. 72ff.; Kautzsch, Religion of Israel, in Hastings’ Extra Volume, London, 
1904, pp. 612-734, passim. Cf. also Driver’s article, Law in the Old Testament, in 
the same Dictionary, and Dr. Gray’s article, Law Literature, in Cheyne’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica, coll. 2730-2744, where the author appropriately divides the history of Hebrew 
and Jewish Law Literature into six periods, viz.: (1) the pre-Josianic; (2) the Josianic; 
(3) the exilic; (4) the earlier post-exilic; (5) the later post-exilic; and (6) the Rab- 
binic. For a more exhaustive bibliography of the subject cf. W. R. Harper, The 
Priestly Elements in the Old Testament, 2d edition, Chicago, 1905, pp. 155-191, especially 
pp. 167-169, 177-179 and 189-191. 
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I. The ‘Priests’ Code”’ is the latest, as it is the most important 
constituent of the Pentateuchal legislation, and, in its present form, 
cannot be earlier than the time of Ezra (about 445 B. C.)' II. The 
“Law of Holiness,’ which shows a very close resemblance to the 
“Book of the Covenant” and to “Deuteronomy,” is a distinct code 
in itself, and has a great affinity with the prophet Ezechiel, to whose 
time it probably belongs, i. e., about 595-572 B. C.* III. “ Deuter- 
onomy”’ is the ‘‘ Book of the Law” found, or claimed to have been 
found, by the High-priest Hilkiah in the Temple at Jerusalem in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah, 1. e., about 621 B. C. This code, in its 
present form, must have been written between 622 and the reforms 
which Josiah introduced after the retreat of Sennacherib in 701 B. C.’ 


1Cf. Driver, Lit. Old Test., p. 10, 12, 68, 73-75, 82-84, and 125-135; Kautzsch, 
op. cit., p. 106ff.; Montefiore, op. cit., pp. 315, 345; Ottley, op. cit., 120ff. and 141; 
W. R. Smith, The Old Test. in the Jewish Church, pp. 319ff., 381ff., 397ff., and 428ff. 
Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, vol. ii, pp. 170-188; Cheyne, in W. R. Smith’s 
Prophets of Israel, 2d ed., London, 1902, p. 380, note 13; Gray’s article on Law Litera- 
ture in Encyclopaedia Biblica, quoted above; Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, London, 1893, p. 279ff.; Kuenen, op. cit., pp. 272-313; Driver, in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, Law in the Old Test., vol. vii, pp. 70-72; and the commentaries on the 
Hexateuch, quoted above. 

2Cf. Wellhausen, Composition der Hexateuch, pp. 151-175; Noldeke, Untersuch- 
ungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments, Kiel, 1869, pp. 62-71; Kuenen’s Hezateuch, 
(Historico-Critical Inquiry, ete.), pp.24-28, 5-10; Baentsch, Das Heiligkeits-Gesetz, 
Leipzig, 1893; Driver, Lit. Old Test., 42ff., 59, and 145ff.; W. R. Smith, O. 7. in the 
Jewish Church, p. 323, note, and 428ff.; Kautzsch, op. cit., pp. 100-102; Montefiore, 
235, 236; Addis, op. cit., vol. ii, 170ff.; Paton, in Journal of Biblical Literature, 1895, 
1897ff.; Driver, The Book of Leviticus, in Dr. Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1898. Cf. also the Articles, Introductions and Commentaries quoted above. 

°The Literature on Deuteronomy and the many complicated problems connected 


with it is almost inexhaustible. For our purpose the following will be sufficient: Driver, 


L. O. T., 69-103; Commentary on Deuteronomy, (International Critical Commentary), 
New York, 1902, pp. i-lxxvil, especially xxxivif.; Holzinger, Einleitung in dem Hexateuch 
(1893) p. 313ff.; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 107ff., 214ff., 262ff., Wellhausen, Composition 
des Hexateuchs, and Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 4th Germ. ed., 1895, (Eng. 
trans., London, 1885); Staerk, Das Deuteronomium, sein Inhalt und seine literarische 
Form, 1894; Steuernagel, Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums, 1894, and the same 
author’s Hntstehung des Deuteronomiums, 1896; Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, 267ff.; Stade, Geschichte Israels, 1, 650ff.; Cornill, Hinleitung ... § 9; 
Montefiore, Hubb. Lectures, 177ff.; Westphal, Les sources du Pentateuque, ii, 33-132, 
and 262-318; W. R. Smith, O. T. J. Church, 352ff.; Kautzsch, 61ff., and 94ff.; Addis, 
vol. il, 1-30; Ottley, 123, 133, 145, 169, 173, 219, etc., H. P. Smith, Old Testament 
History, 264ff., 271ff, and 332. Also the Commentaries of Dillmann, Steuernagel and 
Bertholet on Deuteronomy, and the article on Deuteronomy in Encycl. Bibl., and 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, by Moore and Ryle respectively. For a more ex- 
haustive bibliography, cf. W. R. Harper, The Priestly Elements in the Old Testament, 
2d ed., Chicago, 1905, pp. 167-169. 
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VI. The “ Book of the Covenant”’ is the earliest extant code of Hebrew 
legislation, and probably the first Hebrew code of laws. In its present 
form, it cannot be much earlier than the prophets Hosea, Amos and 
Micah, 1 e., the eighth or ninth century B. C. In its original form it 
was undoubtedly designed for a very simple agricultural community, 
but as it comes down to us, it shows in places correspondences with 
the laws and customs of Israel, which we find in the history of the age 
of the Judges and the early monarchy.’ 


In these four codes we have the entire civil, criminal, religious 
and ceremonial legislation of the ancient Hebrews. The Code of 
Hammurabi, however, is distinctly a civil and criminal code, having 
no connection whatever with religious and ceremonial institutions; 
and as the object of the present inquiry is a comparative study of the 
Babylonian and Hebrew legislations, the sphere of our investigation 
is naturally lmited only to those topics which are common to both 
legislations. In the following tables a comprehensive analysis is 
given only of the civil and criminal enactments found in the four 
Hebrew legislations, the religious and ceremonial regulations being 
entirely omitted. | 


I. Deuteronomy purports to contain the last utterances and 
discourses of Moses, delivered before the Hebrew people in the plains 
of Moab just before his death. It opens with a historical introduction, 
stating the place and the time in which the discourses were given 
(chap. 1, 1-5) This is followed by the words of the great Leader, 
which are divided into three main discourses, forming the first thirty 
chapters of the whole book. The first discourse is chiefly historical, 
reviewing the life of Israel in the wilderness @, 6-iv, 43) The second, 
which is introduced by a brief historical preface (iv, 44-49), is at first 
hortatory (v-xi), but its main concern is with legislation, and, indeed, 


1Driver, L. O. T., 22ff.; Gray, in Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 2716; Briggs, The 
Greater Book of the Covenant, in the Hebrew Student, (Chicago, May, 1883,) p. 289ff., 
and the Little Book of the Covenant, 264ff.; J. W. Rothstein, Das Bundesbuch und die 
relig-geschicht. Entwicklung Israels, 1888; W. R. Smith, O. T. J. Ch., Lect. xi, xii, 
especially p. 333ff.; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch, seine ursprungliche Gestalt, 1892; 
Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 1894, p. 110ff.; Wellhausen, Comp. Hexateuch, 
83ff; 327-333; Kuenen, Hexateuch, p. 259-262, and passim; Harper, Commentary on 
Amos and Hosea, 1905, pp. lxiv-lxix; Moore, in Lncyc. Biblica, col. 1447ff., and the 
literature there quoted, col. 1451; Gray’s article Law Literature in E. B.; Kautzsch, 
op. cit., 29-31; Dillmann, Holzinger and Baentsch’s Commentaries on Exodus; Briggs, . 
The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (1897), 211-232, and 242-255; Addis, op. cit., 
vol. i, 136ff., 142ff.; Driver, in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary (Law in the Old Testament), 
meteit, 6/, 68, 
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it is this section which contains the Deuteronomic code (xii-xxvi)- 
To this is appended a description of the ceremony of ratifying the 
laws (xxvii), and a rehearsal of the warnings and blessings intended 
to ensure their observance (xxviii). The third and last discourse is 
an additional exhortation, urging the people to be faithful to Yahweh 
and His covenant (xxix-xxx). The next three chapters (xxxi-xxxiil) 
contain the farewell words of the prophet, his deliverance of the Deu- 
teronomic laws to the priests, his commission to Joshua, the Song of 
Moses, and the Blessing of Moses. The last chapter (xxxiv) contains 
the account of his death. 


The civil, criminal and social enactments contained in the Deu- 
teronomic code are quite numerous, as is shown in the following table 
(from Driver): 


xv, 1-11. The year of Release, i. e., the year during which the rights of a lender 
are to be in abeyance, and repayment of a loan is not to be exacted by him of a brother 
Israelite. 

xv, 12-18. Hebrew slaves. 

xvi, 18. The appointment of judges. 

xvi, 19-20. On judging justly. 

xvi, 8-13. The supreme tribunal. 

xvii, 14-20. The power of the king, 

xix, 1-13. Asylum for murderers and homicides. 

xix, 14. Landmarks. 

xix, 15-21. Witnesses. 

xx. War and military service. 

xxi, 1-9. Expiation of a secret murder. 

xxl, 10-14 Treatment of female captives. 

xxl, 14-17. Rights of the first-born. 

xxi, 18-21. Undutiful children. 

xxi, 22, 23. Disposition of corpse of criminal. 

xxi, 1-4. Strayed or helpless cattle; lost property. 

xxii, 5. Against wearing the apparel of the other sex. 

xxii, 6, 7. On birds and their young. 

xxii, 8. House battlements. 

xxii, 9-11. Against unnatural combinations in agriculture. 

xxii, 13-21. Slander against a newly married maiden. 

xXxil, 22-27. Adultery. 

xxii, 28, 29. Seduction. 

xxii, 30-xxill, 1. Incest with stepmother. 

xxiii, 2-9. Conditions of admittance into the theocratic community. 

xxill, 10-14. Cleanliness in the camp. 

xxiii, 15, 16. Humanity to escaped slaves. 

xxill, 17. . Against prostitution. 

xxill, 20-21. Usury. 

xxili, 25. Regard for neighbor’s crops. 

xxiv, 1-4. Divorce. 

xxiv, 10-13. Pledges. 
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xxiv, 7. Man-stealing. 

xxiv, 8,9. Leprosy. 

xxiv, 14,15. Wages of hired servant not to be withheld. 
xxiv, 16. The family of a criminal not to suffer with him. 
xxiv, 17,18. Justice towards strangers, widows, and orphans. 
xxiv, 19-22. Generosity to gleaners. 

xxv, 1-3. Moderation in infliction of stripes. 

xxv, 4. Threshing ox not to be muzzled. 

xxv, 5-10. Levirate-marriage. 

xxv, 11-12. Modesty in women. 

xxv, 13-16. Just weights. 

xvii, 6, and xix, 15. Witnesses. 

xix, 21. Lex talionis, with a different application for each case. 


Il. The legislation of the Priests’ Code (Exodus xxv-xxxi; xxxy- 
xl; Leviticus i-xvi; xxvii, and Numbers, i-x; xv; xvii; xix; and 
xxv, 10-xxxvi) contains but few civil regulations, being concerned 
mainly with the religious and ceremonial institutions. The following 
regulations, however, are to be noted: 

Numbers, chaps. v and vi, contain laws on various subjects, such as exclusion of 
the leprous and unclean from the camp, (v, 1-4), etc. 

v, 5-10. The officiating priest is to receive the compensation for fraud, in case 
the injured person be dead, and have no next of kin, ete. 

v, 11-31. Law of ordeal prescribed for the woman suspected by her husband of 


unfaithfulness. 

xxvii, 1-11. Laws regulating the inheritance of daughters in families in which 
there are no sons. 

xxx. Laws concerning vows. 

xxxvi. Heiresses possessing landed property to marry into their own tribe (in 
order to preserve the inheritance of each tribe intact). 


Ill. The Law of Holiness is equally meagre in civil regulations, 
being chiefly concerned with moral behavior and religious exhortations. 
In chaps. xviii, xx and xxiv, however, unlawful marriages and un- 
chastity are strictly forbidden and also punished; and certain special 
eases of injury to the person are enumerated. 

IV. The Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx-xxiii), however, 
contains a distinctly civil code, as is evident from the following analysis: 


Exodus xx, 1-17. The Decalogue. 

xx, 22-26. Prohibition of graven images; and regulations for the construction of 
altars. 

xxi, 2-11. Prohibitions respecting male and female slaves of Hebrew race. 

xxl, 12-17. Capital offences. 

xxi, 18-32. Injuries to life or limb. 

xxi, 33-xxii, 6. Cases of danger caused by culpable negligence, or theft. 

xxii, 7-17. Deposits, loans, and seduction (which is here treated, not.as a moral 
offence, but as a wrong done to the father, and demanding pecuniary compensation).! 


1Seduction as well as adultery on the part of the woman have been always con- 
sidered as theft affecting the father and the husband of the woman respectively. 
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xxil, 18-31 and xxiii,4,5. Miscellaneous religious and moral injunctions (e. g... 
helping an enemy in his need, etc.) 

xxii, 1-3, and 6-9. Veracity and equity in the administration of justice. 

xxi, 10-19. On the Sabbatical year, the Sabbath, the three annual pilgrimages. 
and sacrifice. 

xxill, 20-33. A concluding exhortation. 


The so-called “Little Book of the Covenant” (Exodus xxxiv, | 


10-26, and Exodus xiii, 3-16,) is practically a repetition of many of 
the religious enactments of the original, or “Greater Book of the 
Covenant,” such as the Feast of the Unleavened Bread, the dedication 
of the first-born, but with some additions and modifications. These 
repetitions agree substantially, often even verbally, with the theocratic 
section of the Book of the Covenant 

It is evident from the above analysis of the four Hebrew legis- 
lations that our main sources of information concerning the social 
- and legal life of the ancient Hebrews are the ‘‘ Book of the Covenant”’ 
and Deuteronomy. Hence, in order to form a just estimate of the 
historical and legal value of these two Hebrew codes of aws and to. 
fully appreciate their importance for the comparative study of Semitic, 
and especially, Hebrew-Babylonian legislation, a discussion of their 
origin, date and authorship is indispensable. 


In order to familiarize the reader with the conventional abbrevia- 


tions adopted by modern biblical critics to designate the various 
sources and documents of the Pentateuch, the following list of signs 
is furnished :’ 


“On the whole,” says Ch. Letourneau, ‘our long inquiry has abundantly proved that 
very generally, in human societies, marriage has been, or is still, a bargain, when not 
a capture. In all legislations the married woman is more or less openly considered 
as the property of the husband, and is very often confounded, absolutely confounded, 
with things possessed. To use her, therefore, without the authority of her owner, 
is a theft; and human societies have never been tender to thieves. Nearly every- 
where theft has been considered a crime much more grave than murder. But adultery 
is not a common theft. An object, an inert possession, are passive things; their 
owner may well punish the thief who has taken them, but him only. In adultery, 
the object of the larceny, the wife, is a sentient and thinking being—that is to say, an 
accomplice in the attempt on her husband’s property in her own person.” (The Evolu- 
teon of Marriage and of the Family, London, 1904, p. 208; being vol. xiii, of the Con- 
temporary Science Serves). In the Code of Hammurabi adultery and seduction are 
considered as theft, and theft, as a rule, is punished, in that code, by death. 

*(1) Comp. Dr. Haupt’s pamphlet entitled: Bibles within the Bible, or the Origin. 
of the Five Books of Moses;p.vi. Some critics prefer the use of Ja, Jb, Jc, ete., Pa, Pb, 
etc., instead of J1, 2, 3, ete. Dillmann uses the symbol A for the priestly document, 
B, for the Elohistic, and C, for the Yahwistic. By Delitzsch the Priests’ code is ex- 
pressed by the letter Q. By some critics the multiplication of the number of redactors. 
and editors for each document is carried to an almost ridiculous extent. 
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J stands for the Judean or Y ahwistic Document, which was subsequently 
edited and amplified by several redactors, such as J’, J’, J’, ete. 

E stands for the Hphraimitic or Elohistic Document, and as in the 
case of J, we have also E’ and E”, etc. 

JE stands for the combined documents J and E. 

D stands for the Book of Deuteronomy. 

JED stands for the combined documents J, EH and D. 

Hi stands for the Law of Holiness. 

P stands for the Priestly Document, hence also P’, P’, P*, ete. 

JEDP stands for the combination of all the Pentateuchal 

documents with their various editions. 

The following diagram indicates the dates and gradual formation. 

of our present Pentateuch: 


J’ (WIHIAX cent. B.C.) E* (VII cent. B. C.) 
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Origin, Date and Authorship of the Deuteronomic Legislation. 


A comparative study of the legislation of Deuteronomy and the 
other three Hebrew codes shows unmistakably that Deuteronomy is 
in many respects an expansion of the Book of the Covenant. Itis 
evident from the many verbal parallelisms, and from the fact that 
nearly the whole ground covered by the Book of the Covenant, with 
one exception (Exodus xxi, 18-xxi, 16), is included in that of Deu- 
teronomy: the latter being a priestly but popular expansion, with 
certain modifications, allowances, and parenetic comments, of the 
-older and comparatively archaic legislation of the Book of the Covenant.’ 
Deuteronomy is also, in many cases, parallel with the Law of Holiness; 
but the parallelisms are less systematic and complete than those with 
the Book of the Covenant. The great contrast, however, between 
Deuteronomy and the Law of Holiness is that, even where the sub- 
stance is similar, the expression is nearly always different, as against 
the many verbal coincidences found between Deuteronomy and the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the parallel laws in D and H may 
have had a common oral source, but no literary dependence can be— 
detected.” The parallelism between Deuteronomy and the legislation 
of the Priests’ Code is still less frequent and less noticeable than in 
the case of the Law of Holiness. There are, in fact, between the two 
legislations great and irreconcilable discrepancies which prove con- 
clusively that the two codes are entirely different in aim, and that 
the redactor of Deuteronomy cannot have possibly known or, still 
less, utilized any of the material found in the legislation of the Priests’ 
Code.“ Several of the religious and ceremonial regulations are, of 


1A parallelistic synopsis of the four Hebrew legislations found in JE (Book of 
the Covenant), P (the Priests’ Code), H (the Laws of Holiness), and D (Deuteronomy) 
is given in Driver’s Lnterature of the Old Testament, pp. 73-75, and the same author’s 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. iv-vii; ef. Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, vol. ii, 
M158. 5.19, 1225123; 

*Comp., however, the notable exception in Deut. xiv, 3-21, relating to clean and 
unclean animals, which exhibits a remarkable parallel with Leviticus xi, 2-23. Some 
‘critics, however, assign Levit. xi, 2-23, to the Priestly Code. Addis, Documents of 
the Hexateuch, ii, 9Off. 

“Some of these contraditions and discrepancies are of capital importance in a 
work pertaining to religious and ceremonial legislation, such as those relating to the 
position and privileges of the priestly tribe; the ‘‘Tent of Meeting”’; the distinction 
between the priests, the sons of Aaron, and the common ‘‘Levites”; the Levitical 
cities; the year of Jubilee; the sacrificial system; the meal-offering, the guilt-offering, 
and the sin-offering. These topics, which are of fundamental importance, and espec- 
ially insisted, on in P, are never mentioned in Deuteronomy, while others are either 
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course, common to all of the four codes of Hebrew legislation, but even 
these common laws when incorporated in Deuteronomy, are remodeled 
and fashioned after the Book of the Covenant and not after the Priests’ 
Code. So that even supposing that the legislation of the Priests” 
Code existed at the times when Deuteronomy was written, “it is clear,’ 
as Driver remarks, “that the writer did not attach any great import- 
ance to it, or treat it practically as one of his sources. Had he so 
treated it, and especially if it had possessed in his eyes a recognized 
authority and importance, it is incredible that his references to it. 
should not have been more systematic and exact. As it is, he moves 
on; without displaying the smallest concern or regard for the system 
of P; such institutions of P as he refers to are mentioned almost inci- 
dentally, without any sense of the significance attaching to them in 
the system of which they form part; and many of P’s most character- 
istic and fundamental institutions, if not contradicted in Deuteronomy, 
are simply ignored by it. There can be no doubt that the author of 
Deuteronomy was acquainted with priestly laws and institutions; but 
the nature of his allusions shows that his knowledge of them was derived, 
not from the systematic exposition of them found in the Priests’ Code, 
but from his own practical acquaintance with the form in which they 
were operative in Israel in his own day; and this in many particulars 
differed materially from the regulations laid down in the Priests’ 
Code.’* Hence, it is certain (1) that at the time when Deuteronomy 
was composed, the Book of the Covenant must have been long in use, 
and (2) that the legislation of the Priests’ Code either was not yet 
framed, or at least was not yet combined in a single work with the 
Book of the Covenant, and was without official standing in Israel.* 


incidentally mentioned or passed by in silence. Driver, Deuteronomy, xii; Addis. 
Op. cit., li, p. 38, 62. 

1Commentary on Deuteronomy, xiii, xiv, and Literature of the Old Testament, 
76-82. The different relation in which Deuteronomy stands to the three codes of 
JE, H, and P are stated by the same writer as follows: “‘It is an expansion of the 
laws in JE (Ex. xx, 22-xxiii, 33; xxxiv, 10-26; xili, 3-16); it is, in several features, 
parallel to the “Law of Holiness’’; it contains allusions to laws—not, indeed, always 
the same as, but—similar to the ceremonial institutions and observances codified 
in the rest of P. Op. cit., p. 14. 

?The Law of Holiness, at least in substance, dates from a much older time than 
that of the collector or redactor who first arranged its provisions as we now find them. 
It has also many points of contact with the Priests’ Code, and was certainly known 
to the prophet Ezechiel, who was probably also acquainted with some at least of the 
dispositions of the Priests’ Code. In some of its features, the Law of Holiness 
resembles the Book of the Covenant, especially in the moral precepts, while it differs 
from it chiefly in the greater amount of details, and in dealing with the ceremonial 
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Another factor in determining the date of Deuteronomy is the 
scope and standpoint of its author or redactor. The Book of Deu- 
teronomy is chiefly legal, for if we read Deut. iv, 45-xxvi; xxvii, 9, 10; 
XXvlll; xxxi, 9-13 together, we have a connected and consistent legal, 
religious and ceremonial code. But Deuteronomy is more than a 


rather than with the civil side of the Israelitish community. There is also every 
reason to believe that the Law of Holiness is not preserved in its original integrity, 
‘some topics being treated incompletely, others imperfectly arranged, while instances 
of frequent repetitions are not wanting. The same considerations apply also, more 
or less, to the Legislation of the Priests’ Code. Hence it is safe to conclude that the 
redactors or authors of JE, P and D, in compiling their respective legislations, must 
have utilized independent legal and ceremonial enactments, survivals of ancient 
usage, or results of religious development. 


‘The unity of the Deuteronomic legislation cannot be seriously contested. Ch. 
xi-xxvi forms, properly speaking, the Deuteronomic code of laws, ch. v-xi being a 
hortatory introduction prefixed to the code proper and containing a second edition 
of the Decalogue, ete. . . . According to Addis, (Documents oj the Hexateuch, ii, 25); 
Driver (op. cit., p. 87); Koenig (Einleitung in das Alt. Testament, 210); Marti (in 
Kautzsch’s German translation of the Old Testament); Ryle (in Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary ad loc.); Steuernagel (in his commentary on Deut.) and many others, 
‘chapters v-xi form a part of the original law-book; while according to Kuenen (Hezxa- 
teuch, p. 212), they belong to the same author as xii-xxii, but were composed some 
years later. Cornill (Hinleitung, 86), Holzinger (Einleitung in den Hexateuch, 275), 
and Wellhausen (Prolegomena, p. 369), believe they form a later addition by a different 
author. Ch. xxviii, is ascribed by Addis, Driver, KKuenen, Marti, and others to the 
original Deuteronomic code, while Cornill (Hinleitung, 21f.), and Wellhausen, (p. 
369f.) regard it as a later addition. Chaps. xxix-xxxi are in all probability a later 
addition for they differ in style from the main Deuteronomic code, while xxx, 1-10, 
presupposes the Exile. Ch. xxxii, 1-45, containing the so-called “Song of Moses,” 
is an entirely independent poem, in which there is no indication of Mosaic authorship. 
It looks back to a period of great national prosperity, reminding the reader of Israel’s 
idolatry and oppression. Furthermore, it has some points of contact with Jeremiah, 
Eizechiel and Deutero-Isaiah. Comp. Addis, op. cit., loc. cit.; Driver, op. cit., p. 89; 
Koenig, p. 224; and Kuenen, 256. Cornill and Steuernagel regard it as post-exilic, 
while Dillmann thinks it was composed about 800 B. C. Comp. however, Lagarde, 
Semitica, vol. i, p. 28; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 374 (E. trans., p. 352); Kittel, 
History of Israel, i, 83, 187; Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, pp. 31, 177; G. Moore in 
Enc. Biblica, col. 1089, and the literature quoted here in note 1. The remaining 
verses of ch. xxxil, i. e., 44-52, are probably Deuteronomic. Ch. XXXlll, containing 
Moses’ blessing is ascribed by Dillmann (p. 415) and Driver (Deuteronomy, ad loc.) 
to the time of Jeroboam I; by Addis, Cornill, Kuenen, Wellhausen and Steuernagel 
to that of Jeroboam II, while Koenig, a most cautious and conservative scholar, 
refers it to the period of Judges (Hinleitung, p. 202). The last chapter (xxxiv), 
containing an account of Moses’ death and burial, can scarcely be considered as Mosaic. 
Whether the first four chapters of Deuteronomy belonged originally to the main 
Deuteronomic code, or form a later addition, is quite uncertain, although the majority 
of modern critics are decidedly in favor of the latter hypothesis. Cf. Klostermann, 
Studien und Kritiken, 1871, p. 253ff.; Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuchs, pp. 
191, 193, 195; Kuenen, Hexatewch, 12-17; Westphal, Les Sources du Pentateuque, ii, 
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code of laws. The aim of the writer was not only to provide the people: 
with a manual of civil, religious and ceremonial institutions, but mainly 
to inculcate in the Hebrew people an absolute devotion to Yahweh, 
and to warn them against the dangers of idolatry. Hence he performs 
the function of preacher quite as much as that of lawgiver.. The 
whole aim of Deuteronomy is thus centred in the teachings: “Hear, 
O Israel, Yahweh thy God is one Yahweh” and ‘Thou shalt love Yah-- 
weh thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength.”” And in order to enforce this love, the Deuteronomic 
legislation is given as a covenant between Yahweh and Israel. In. 
his scathing denunciation of idolatry his aim is to persuade the people. 
to an absolute and uncompromising repudiation of all false gods. 
Yahweh is one, and He is the only God of Israel. Israel is the chosen 
people, and the only people chosen by Yahweh. He loves Israel;. 
He has blessed them through their forefathers; He delivered them 
from Egypt, led them safely through the desert, and, finally, gave: 
them the promised land. He has always been, He is, and He shall 
always be their only God, father, deliverer, benefactor, and defender. 
Consequently, Israel must love, adore, and worship Him alone; and 
all the religious and ceremonial rites and institutions inculeated in 
this document tend to effect this close union between Yahweh and 
Israel. Hence the spirituality of the moral and religious teaching of 
Deuteronomy in this connection is almost transcendental, and is 
nowhere paralleled in any of the other books of the Old Testament. 
Another characteristic feature of Deuteronomy is its proclamation. 
of the unity of sanctuary, 1. e., of only one legitimate place of public 
worship; the‘local shrines, high places, and sacred localities, which 
were seats of either unspiritual, or of actually heathen worships, are: 
to be not merely reformed, but absolutely abolished. Indeed, local 
shrines, even though dedicated to Yahweh, were not allowed to exist; 
and all this is prescribed simply to accomplish the one supreme end— 
the monotheism of Israel." The third characteristic feature of the 


66-68, 80-90; Koenig, Minleitung, 212ff.; Cornill, Hinleitung, § 9, 5;. Addis, op. cit., and 
Driver, Deuteronomy, Ixviiff. Van Hoonacker, however, argues to the contrary. 
Cf. his interesting study L’origine des quatre premiers chapitres du Deuteronome, Lou-- 
vain, 1889, (published originally in three articles in Le Museon, 1888-9 vol. vii, pp~ 
464-482, viii, 67-85, and 141-149). For a full discussion of both theories ef. Driver, 
op. cit., pp. |xvili-Ixxii. 

1It is to the ingenuity and critical acumen of Wellhausen that we owe the estab- 
lishing of this peculiarity of the Deuteronomic legislation concerning the centralization 
of worship and the unity of the sanctuary, a theory which places the literary 
criticism of the Bible at the service of historical criticism. A. van Hoonacker, the- 
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Deuteronomic legislation is the fact that it confirms the tribe of Levi 
in its possession of the priestly rights. This tribe alone is to supply 
ministers for the central sanctuary. 


The Deuteronomic legislation is therefore a continuation and re- 
affirmation of the religious and moral teachings of the great prophets 
of the ninth and eighth centuries B. C., such as Hosea, Amos, Isaiah 
and others. Its moral and religious teachings are based on those 
already laid down by the prophets, who had preached the same doctrine, 
only in a more eloquent manner, long before the author of Dt. The 
same standards of morality, sanctity, love, justice and duty appear 
in the prophets and in Dt., and also the same impassioned and sus- 
tained protest against idolatry and heathenism. Real and absolute 
monotheism was first firmly established in Israel by the prophets, 
and their teachings are still more formally and explicitly inculeated 
by Deuteronomy. Hence the centralization of worship was but a 
necessary consequence of this crystallized monotheism. In one par- 
ticular, however, Deuteronomy differs somewhat from the prophets, 
viz., it has greater sympathy with priests and priestly institutions. 
‘This is easily explained by the great changes effected by the priestly 
reformation which took place between the time of Hosea and that 
of Deuteronomy. 


It is generally admitted that the difference of style between the 

' Book of Deuteronomy and that of the other three Hebrew codes is 
‘sufficiently remarkable to exclude any possibility of common author- 
ship. It is also evident that the legislation of Dt. frequently conflicts 

with that of the’ other three codes, thus rendering any community 


‘distinguished Catholic scholar and biblical critic of Louvain, in a masterly treatise, 
entitled Le lieu du culte dans la législation rituelle des Hebreux, Louvain, 1894, sought 
to minimize the value of Wellhausen’s theory of the unity of the sanctuary as a Deu- 
teronomic innovation, by showing that the laws of the Book of the Covenant also 
recognize only one legitimate public sanctuary. Van Hoonacker’s criticism, keen 
-and scientific though it is, does not affect Wellhausen’s thesis as a whole. His objec- 
tions are interesting, but not sufficiently conclusive to offset Wellhausen’s main posi- 
tion. A similar attack on Wellhausen’s theory was made by Dr. W. L. Baxter, in 
his book Sanctuary and Sacrifice, a Reply to Wellhausen, London, 1896, a work of 
-considerable value, but of an apologetic character and pervaded by theological pre- 
occupations. (Cf. Prof. Peake’s criticism of Dr. Baxter’s book and the latter’s reply 
n the Hxpository Times, vol. vii, pp. 400-5; 559-564; vol. viii, p. 47). Of a more 
scientific character are Dr. H. A. Poel’s Dissertation, Examen critique de U Histoire 
du Sanctuaire de l’ Arche, Louvain, 1897; and Wilhelm Moeller’s recent book Are the 
Critics Right? Historical and Critical Considerations Against the Graf-Wellhausen 
Hypothesis (Eng. trans., New York, 1904). Comp. also W. W. Martin, The Tora 
-of Moses, New York, 1902. 
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of origin highly improbable. Furthermore, in Dt. there occur certain. 
expressions, such as “beyond Jordan,’ for Eastern Palestine, which 
cannot have been written in the Mosaic age, for they imply that the 
author was resident in Western Palestine. The legislation of Dt.,. 
moreover, and also of P and H, treat of many things which must 
have been entirely beyond the civil or ceremonial requirements of 
the wandering Hebrew tribes of the time of Moses. We may there- 
fore safely conclude from all of these considerations that these three 
codes are not the product of any one writer, and certainly not of a 
writer as ancient as Moses. 

As for the date of the ‘“ Book of Holiness,” Cornill places it in the: 
second half of the Exile;’ Driver, shortly before the Exile;’ Holzinger,. 
in Babylonia, immediately after the Exile;’ Kautzsch, about 561 
B. C.;* and Kuenen, towards the end of the Exile.” The date of the 
“Priests’ Code”’ is also variously estimated. Addis believes that it 
was written about the time of Ezra;° Cornill, a little before 458 B. C.;" 
Driver, at the time of the Babylonian captivity (approximately) ;* 
Holzinger, not later than the beginning of the fifth century B. C., it 
being united with H in Babylonia before 458 without any co-operation. 
on the part of Ezra;’ Kautzsch, about 500 B. C.;" and Kuenen, between. 
500 and 475 B.C.” 

To sum up the results of our investigation thus far: the Book of 
Deuteronomy cannot have been the product of the same age as the 
Law of Holiness and the Priests’ Code; it shows no literary and 
historico-religious dependence on either H or P; and, therefore, since 
all scholars agree that H and P cannot be earlier that the Babylonian 
Captivity, nor later than the time.of Ezra, i. e., between the fifth and 
sixth centuries B. C., it follows that Deuteronomy must be earlier 


1Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, (1891, § 6, 4th ed., 1897). 

2Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 138, 1438, and Leviticus, by the same author- 
in Dr. Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. 

3Hinleitung in den Hexateuch, p. 447ff. 

4In his German translation of the Old Testament, and Literature of the Old Testa-- 
ment. 

S5Hexateuch, p. 276. 

6Documents of the Hexateuch, i, p. 1xxxul. 

1Hinleitung . . . loc. cit. 

8Titerature of the Old Testament, p. 129. 

®Hinleitung in den Hexateuch, p. 442. 

120. cit., loc. cit. 

UH exateuch, p. 303. 
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than the sixth century B.C. But we must try to assign it to a more 
definite period. 

In Exodus xx, 24, we find that at the time of Moses, or, rather, 
of the redactor of the Book of the Covenant, which is undoubtedly 
the oldest law-book of Israel, altars and shrines could be built and 
sacrifices offered in any part of the land. This practice we find in 
constant use in Israel during the time of Moses, Joshua the Judges, 
and as late as the age of Solomon, or even later. Nor was it merely 
tolerated; it had the sanction of undisturbed and venerable usage.’ 
But in Deuteronomy, as we have seen, this is formally condemned 
and abrogated. Hence the legislation of Dt. must have originated 
at a date considerably later than the age of Moses or of the early 
monarchy. During the reign of Solomon and his successors down to 
the eighth or ninth century B. C., a gradual tendency to centralize 
Israelitish worship in one great sanctuary was steadily developing. 
‘The local shrines and altars were at first tolerated, but the custom of 
central worship grew until by the time of Manasseh and Josiah it 
became a law; and it was at this time that the author of Dt. introduced 
his elaborate legislation restricting public worship to a single temple. 
Hence the Deuteronomice legislation cannot be earlier than the seventh 
or the close of the eighth century B. C. 


Though the date of the composition of the book leaves such a 
wide margin for conjecture, there can be little hesitancy about one 
point, viz., that it cannot be Jater than the 18th year of King Josiah 
(621 B. C.), the year in which Deuteronomy was discovered by the 
High Priest Hilkiah in the Temple at Jerusalem, as we are told in 
Il Kings xxu, 8ff. That the “Book of the Law,” found by Hilkiah, 
was in reality the Code of Deuteronomy, is beyond doubt, as is shown 
by the fact that the reformation carried out by Josiah followed step 
by step along the lines laid down in Deuteronomy. Wellhausen and 
many other critics are of opinion that the date of the discovery of the 
book was also the date of its composition. According to this theory, 
the finding of the “ Book of the Law,” by Hilkiah, was part of a plan 
devised by him, probably with the co-operation of King Josiah, to 
overcome any opposition to the reforms by presenting them as for- 
gotten commands of Moses. How much truth there is in this it is dif- 
ficult to say. This much, however, is certain—that the legislation 
of Dt., in its present form, cannot be earlier than the seventh or eighth 


1Cf. I. Sam. ix, 12-14; x, 3-5; and I Kings xviii, 30. 
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century B. C., nor later than 621 B. C.’ 


The comparatively late date of Deuteronomy, however, does not 
necessarily imply that its entire civil, religious and ceremonial legis- 
lation is of such late origin. On the contrary, most critics are agreed 
that, a comparative study of the legislation of Deuteronomy and the 
other three Hebrew codes shows unmistakably that many of the laws 
and regulations found in them are a repetition of the legislation 
of the Book of the Covenant, which is, as we shall see, substantially 
Mosaic. Many others are based on usages and traditions which were 
very probably introduced or sanctioned by Moses himseif and his 
immediate successors, especially among the priests, who were the 
custodians and interpreters of the traditional and Mosaic institutions 
cof Israel. Hence the true Mosaic legislation cannot be said to be 
limited to the Book of the Covenant, that is to say, it 1s wrong to infer 
from their late date that the Priests’ Code, the Law of Holiness, and 
‘Deuteronomy contain an entirely non-Mosaic legislation. The date 


The social and political organization of Israel, as depicted in Dt. is so far ad- 
vanced over that represented in the Book of the Covenant that we are compelled to 
allow a difference of several centuries for an evolution of such an extent. In some 
sections of Deuteronomy, such as xvil, 14-20, a reminiscence of the monarchy of 
Solomon is quite discernible. There are other facts which go to show that Deut. 
was not written before the 7th Cent. B. C. (Cf. Encycl. Bibl., col. 1085). Thus the 
idolatrous worship of the ‘‘ Host of Heaven”’ (iv, 19; xvii, 3), was an Assyrian cult— 
frequently condemned by the Prophets of the seventh century (Jer, Vili; $3) xix, 1a: 
xxxii, 29; Zeph. i, 5, etc.), but not mentioned by any earlier biblical writer; 1t was 
probably introduced into Israel by Manasseh, during whose reign Assyrian influence 
was at its height in Judah. The same holds good of the sacrifice of children, “sending 
them through the fire’ to the King-God (Dt. xvii, 10; xii, 31). To these evidences 
we must also add the significant fact that while the earlier prophets, such as Amos, 
Hosea and the Proto-Isaiah, show no knowledge of Deut., later prophets, such as 
Ezechiel, and especially Jeremiah, are, on the contrary, plentifully saturated with 
its doctrine and legislation. Furthermore, the theological standard of our author 
4s so elevated and sublime that it necessarily presupposes an age of theological specu- 
lation. The signs for distinguishing the true from the false prophet, given in Dt. 
xviii, 20-22, give indication of an age in which the true prophets found themselves 
in conflict with numerous and influential false prophets—which was a characteristic 
of the 8th and 7th century B. C. In short, as Driver remarks, ‘‘As soon as Dt. 
is recognized as a work of the 7th cent. B. C., the phenomena which were so perplexing, 
upon the hypothesis of its Mosaic authorship, (or even of any authorship earlier 
than the 8th cent.), are at once readily explicable.” (Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
p. 48). Comp. also G. Moore, in Encycl. Biblica (sub voce) and the articles Deu- 
deronomy and Law (in the Old Testament), in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. Fora spirited 
and interesting appreciation and criticism of the principal problems connected with 
Deuteronomy (as exposed by Driver, in his Lit. of the Old Testament) comp. Cheyne, 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism, London, 1893, pp. 265-286, where the author’s 
proclivity to the most radical conclusions of modern biblical criticism is at its zenith. 
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of the redaction of the laws in the four Hebrew legislations must be 
carefully dis‘inguished from the date of the laws themselves. The 
laws embody usages, many of which are doubtless, in their origin, of 
great antiquity, though they may have been modified and developed 
in various ways in the course of time. The different compilers or 
redactors did little more than reduce to a permanent form the legal 
and ceremonial traditions which had long been current in priestly 
circles.’ 


The Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx-xxiii.) 


The Book of the Covenant is undoubtedly the oldest extant. 
Hebrew code of laws. Leaving aside the Decalogue, which contains: 
a concise but comprehensive summary of the fundamental social and 
religious duties of the Israelite,” the Code, properly speaking, contains. 


‘Driver, The Book of Leviticus in Dr. Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament, 
New York, 1898, p. 57. The same distinguished scholar aptly remarks that ’‘among 
the enactments peculiar to Deuteronomy, which tradition, as it seems, ascribed to a 
later period of the legislator’s life, there are many which likewise may well have formed. 
part of it. It is further in analogy with ancient custom to suppose that some form 
of priesthood would be established by Moses; that this priesthood would also inherit. 
from their founder some traditionary lore (beyond what is contained in Exod. xx- 
xxill) on matters of ceremonial observance”’ (Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, p. 153). Mutatis mutandis, the same considerations may be profitably 
applied to the Law of Holiness, and the Priests’ Code. 

7Some modern critics distinguish two distinct Decalogues in Exodus: the Older 
Decalogue, found in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, and consisting of ten regulations, and the 
Younger Decalogue, found in two forms, viz., Exodus xx (belonging to E! or more 
probably to I”), and Deut. v, (belonging to the Deuteronomical source). Cf. Well— 
hausen, Composition der Hexateuch, p. 331ff.; Budde, Zeitschrift fur Alte Testamentliche 
Wissenschajt, vol. xi, p. 216ff.; Bacon, Triple Tradition oj the Exodus, 139-158; Stade,. 
Geschichte Israels, vol. i, p. 510; Holzinger, Commentary on Exodus, p. 119f; Deu-- 
teronomium, p. 30ff; Baentsch, Hxodus-Leviticus-Numeri, p. xlvi; Moore and Gray 
in Cheyne’s Encyc. Biblica, col. 1446f. and 2733f. respectively; and Harper, Com— 
mentary on Amos and Hosea, (International Critical Commentary), p. vliii. Other schol— 
ars, however, think that the so-called Older Decalogue (Exod. xxxiv, 12-26), although 
it can be arranged in the form of ten regulations, has only the appearance of a decalogue,. 
being simply a set of ceremonial prescriptions, parallel to some of those found in 
the Book of the Covenant. (Cf. Kautzsch’s article ‘‘ Religion of Israel,” in the Extra 
Volume of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, p. 633). Many scholars hold that the so-called. 
Younger Decalogue, with which we are all well acquainted, is not an original con-- 
stituent of the E document, but belongs to a Judaean recension of E. It is assigned 
by Kuenen, Wellhausen, Baentsch, W. R. Smith, Marti, Addis and others to the 
seventh century, and by Holzinger, Dillmann, Driver and others to the second or 
first half of the eighth century. Cf. Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 
2d ed. 1897, appendix iii, v, and ix, and Harper, Commentary on Amos and Hosea,. 
pp. lvili-lxiv, with the full bibliographical references on the subject. On the Deuter— 
onomic version of the Decalogue cf. Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 84ff. 
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two elements, the “Words” or “Commands,” and the ‘Judgments.’’' 
These latter, which relate to the civil and criminal law, are comprised 
in xxi, 1-xxul, 17; 25-27, and are all expressed hypothetically; the 
“Words” or “Commands,” which consist chiefly of positive injunctions 
of moral or ceremonial law, expressed in an imperative form, such as 
“thou shalt,” and “thou shalt not’”’ are contained in xx, 23, 26; xxii, 
18-24, 28-31, and xxii, 1-19. Besides these “Words” and “ Judg- 
ments ” we occasionally find in these sections some parenetic additions 
and comments, which are undoubtedly of later date and by different 
hands while in xxxiv, 10-26, called by some “the Little Book of the 
‘Covenant”’ we have a repetition of the ceremonial institutions already 
prescribed in xxi, 10-19. The characteristics of the Code and the 
stage of society for which it was designed are well described by the 
late W. Robertson Smith. ‘The society contemplated in this legisla- 
tion is of very simple structure. The basis of life is agricultural. 
Cattle and agricultural produce are the elements of wealth, and the 
Jaws of property deal almost exclusively with them. The principles 
of civil and criminal justice are those still current among the Arabs 
of the desert. They are two in number, retaliation and pecuniary 
compensation. Murder is dealt with by the law of blood revenge, but 
the innocent manslayer may seek asylum at God’s altar. With murder 
are ranked manstealing, offences against parents, and witchcraft. 
Other injuries are occasions of self-help or of private suits to be adjusted 
at the sanctuary. Personal injuries fall under the law of retaliation, 
just as murder does. Blow for blow is still the law of the Arabs, and 
in Canaan, no doubt, as in the desert, the retaliation was usually 
sought in the way of self-help. The principle of retaliation is conceived 
as legitimate vengeance (xxi, 20, 21). Except in this form there is 
no punishment, but only compensation, which in some cases is at the 
will of the injured party (who has the alternative of direct revenge), 
but in general is directed by law. 

“Degrading punishment, as imprisonment or the bastinado, are 
unknown, and loss of liberty is inflicted only on the thief who cannot 
pay a fine. The slave retains definite rights. He recovers his freedom 
after seven years, unless he prefers to remain a bondsman, and to seal 
his determination by a symbolical act at the door of the sanctuary. 


10n the Hebrew terms for ‘‘law,” ‘‘ordinance,” “judgment,’”’ etc., cf. Briggs, 
op. cit., p. 242ff., and especially Driver, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii, 
pp. 64-67, in connection with the same words in the Ozford Hebrew Lexicon, edited 
iby Profs. Brown, Driver and Briggs, (11 parts are already published). 
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His right of blood-revenge against his master is limited, and instead 
of the lex talionis, for minor injuries he can claim his liberty. Women 
do not enjoy full social equality with men. Women slaves were 
slaves for life, but were usually married to members of the family or 
servants of the household. The daughter was her father’s property, 
who received a price for surrendering her to a husband; and so a 
daughter’s dishonor is compensated by law as a pecuniary loss to her 
father. The Israelites directly contemplated in these laws are evidently 
men of independent bearing and personal dignity, such as are still 
found in secluded parts of the Semitic world under a half-patriarchal 
constitution of society where every freeman is a small landholder. 
But there is no strong central authority. The tribunal of the sanctuary 
is arbiter, not executive. No man is secure without his own aid, and 
the widow or orphan looks for help, not to man, but to Jehovah Him- 
self. But if the executive is weak, a strict regard for justice is in- 
culcated. Jehovah is behind the law, and He will vindicate the right. 
He requires of Israel humanity as well as justice. The Ger, or stranger 
living under the protection of a family or community, has no legal 
status, but he must not be oppressed. The Sabbath is enforced as an 
ordinance of humanity, and to the same end the produce of every 
field or vineyard must be left to the poor one year in seven. The 
precepts of religious worship are simple. He who sacrifices to any 
God but Jehovah falls under the ban. The only ordinance of cere- 
monial sanctity is to abstain from the flesh of animals torn by wild 
beasts. The sacred dues are the firstlings and first fruits; the former 
must be presented at the sanctuary on the eighth day. This, of course,. 
presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries, and in fact Exodus xx, 24, 25, 
explains that an altar of stone may be built, and Jehovah acceptably 
approached, in every- place where He sets a memorial of His name. 
The stated occasions of sacrifice are the feasts of unleavened bread, 
in commemorat on of the exodus, the feast of harvest, and that of 
ingathering. ‘These feasts mark the cycle of the agricultural year, 
and at them every male must present his homage before Jehovah. 
The essential points of sacrificial ritual are abstinence from leaven. 
in connection with the blood of the sacrifice, and the rule that the 
fat must be burnt the same night.’ 


The Book of Exodus is a logical and chronological continuation 
of the Book of Genesis, consisting chiefly of historical, legal and re- 


1The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2d ed., pp. 340-342. 
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ligious material, derived from three different sources: the Priestly, 
the Yahwistic and the Elohistic. The characteristics of these three 
sources are the same as in Genesis and in the Hexateuch in general, 
and the method of their amalgamation into one consecutive narrative 
is throughout the same. In Exodus i-iii, E is the chief source; iv, 
1-16 ff. is mainly Yahwistic, as also are chapters v and vi. The 
following chapters, vii-xx, are an amalgamation of J, KE and P, with 
many editorial comments and additions. The section xx-xxii, em- 
bodying the “Book of the Covenant ”’ is certainly traversed by many 
glosses, (such as xii, 20b, 21, 23, 24b, 30; xx.n, 9b, 13, ete ) and editorial 
additions. It js also certain that the order of the various laws and 
statutes has been modified especially in ch. xxi, 37 ff. As it stands, 
ch xxi, 1, is without any antecedents in xx, and this (cf. vv. 18-26) is 
composed of very disparate elements The Decalogue (xx, 2-17) 
is generally held to have been incorporated into E from an older 
source. Addis thinks that in its written form it cannot be earlier 
than the eighth century B. C_ It is generally held that the Book of 
the Covenant proper is earlier than either E or J, but that it was first 
incorporated into E, or possibly by the Redactor of J and H, (1. e., Ruz.) 
Ch. xxxiv, 1-28, which is a code parallel to the Decalogue and the 
Book of the Covenant, belongs to E or possibly to the Redactor of 
JE.! As to its authorship, the Book of the Covenant is assigned 
by Koenig to JE; by Dillmann to J; by Budde to E; and by Kuenen 
and Cornill to E’. In 1876 Wellhausen assigned it to J, but Kuenen 
submitted Wellhausen’s theory to a minute criticism to show that 
the work must be assigned not to J, but to E Kuenen’s criticism 
forced Wellhausen, in 1889, (Comp. Composition d. Hexateuch, p. 327) 


1The relative date of J, or so-called Jehovistic, or, better, Judaean Prophetic 
Document, is given as 850-750 B. C. by Addis (Documents of the Hexateuch,1i,1xxxii); by 
Cornill, 850-700 (Hinleitung . . . p. 78); by Driver, the earlier centuries of the 
monarchy (Lit. of the Old Testament, p. 118); by Kautzsch, 850; by Koenig, after 
David (Einleitung, p. 206); by Kuenen, 800-650; and by Wellhausen, (History 
of Israel, p. 13), the Assyrian period. That of E,1.e., Elohastic, or better, Ephraimitic 
Prophetic Document, is given as 850-750 B.C. by Addis, (op. cit., vol.i, p. xxx); by 
Cornill, 750-650 B. C.; by Driver, (op. cit,), as that of the early centuries of the mon- 
archy; by Kautzsch, as 775 B.C.; by Koenig, (Hinleitung, p. 205), the period of the 
Judges; by Kuenen, (Hexateuch, p. 248), 750-650 B. C.; and by Wellhausen, the 
Assyrian period. The date of the combination of J and E together into one Prophetic 
Document is given as 650-621 by Cornill; about the eighth century by Driver; about 
650, by Kautzsch; about the close of the seventh, or beginning of the sixth century 
B. C. by Kuenen; and still later, by Wellhausen. Critics like Dillmann, Delitzsch, 
Kittel and others, who represent the comparatively conservative school, are in favor 
of the earliest of these dates, or even of dates somewhat more remote. 
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to retract his opinion in favor of that of Kuenen, which seems, now- 
adays, to be the most generally accepted one. Driver, in the early 
editions of his classical book Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, p. 29 ff., assigned it to J, probably influenced by Well- 
hausen’s views, but in later editions of the same work,” and in his 
Commentary on Deuteronomy’ and other articles and contributions,® 
he assigns it, although with some hesitation, to I.“ But the criteria 
for distinguishing, in any accurate way, the various enactments and 
laws of the Book of the Covenant according to their Yahwistic and 
Elohistic elements, are so meagre, that it is safer to refer to it as JH, a 
style which is generally adopted by modern critics. 


The date of the Book of the Covenant is variously fixed by modern 
scholars. Reuss was of the opinion that it was the product of the 
legal reforms of the reign of Jehosaphat, and consequently of the 
ninth century B. C.' Stade thinks that the Israelitish civilization 
of the Mosaic age could not possibly have produced such a code as 
the Book of the Covenant, so he refers it to the reign of Manasseh, 
i. e., about 690 B. C.°  Wildeboer assigns it to the Northern Kingdom, 
and holds the priesthood of Bethel responsible for its promulgation ;’ 
Cornill considers the reign of David as the earliest assignable date;° 
Wellhausen thinks that the people for whom the legislation of the 
Book of the Covenant was intended were far more advanced than the 
Hebrew people of the Mosaic age. He supports his assertion by 
referring to Exodus xxi, 32, 35, where mention is made of silver and 
of the price of an ox, etc.;’ Driver simply suggests that the ordinances 


1Page 31, and passim. 

*Page xxxvil, and passim. 

3Cf. article Law (in the Old Testament), in Hastings’ Dicies of the Bible. 

4Cf. Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 1894, p. 110 (in note), according to 
whom the attribution of the Code of the Covenant to J instead of E by Driver and 
Baentsch is either an oversight, or the consequence of too great dependence on Well- 
hausen. On the attribution of Exodus xx-xxiii to E, cf. Dillmann, Haxodus, 220; 
Juelicher, Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 1882, p. 205f.; Budde, Zertschrift 
fiir Alte Testamentliche Wissenschaft, 1891, p. 215; Wellhausen, Composition des 
Hexateuchs, p. 327; Bacon, Triple Tradition ... p. 110f.; and Addis, Documents 
of the Hexateuch, vol. i, p. 136-138 (in note). As this last author nightly argues, the 
pee of the Jahwistic origin of the Book of the Covenant as well as of the Decalogue 

““may be confidently dismissed.” 

8Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften der Alt. Testament, $ 200. 

8Geschichte Israels, vol. 1. p. 638. 

7Die Literature des Alt. Testament, §§ 7, 15. 

SHinleitung . . . p. 69. 

*Prolegomena to the History of Israel, p. 400. 
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contained in the code must have existed in written shape before they 
were incorporated into E;' Koenig regards it as substantially Mosaic.” 


Some radical critics, however, argue that the Book of the Cove- 
nant has no connection, either literary or historical, with Moses and 
his age, but that its contents appeared so important to the author 
or redactor of Exodus that he represented it as having been dictated 
to Moses on Mount Sinai by Yahweh Himself.* This last hypothesis, 
considered in itself, has some support in the fact that precedents are 
not lacking in the religious literatures of antiquity. To attribute 
religious and literary productions of later generations to some ‘well 
known and respected prophet, reformer, and legislator of the past 
was a not uncommon device. But in the case of Exodus xx-xxii, the 
hypothesis seems to us to be at least highly improbable, if not alto- 
gether inadmissible. There is every reason to believe that the legis- 
lation of the Book of the Covenant, in its essential features was given 
by Moses himself to Israel on entering Canaan, or, as Kuenen suggests, 
just before the crossing of the Jordan." That the other three Penta- 
teuchal codes (P, H, and D), although considerably later than Moses, 
also contain a certain stratum of Mosaic legislation cannot be seriously 


EE enn nn canes DIESE SETEEUASRIREEIINEISS ITS 


Literature of the Old Testament, p. 122. 

2Hinleitung ... p. 186ff. 

3Ex. gr., Baentsch, according to whom, there is no trace of a Mosaic kernel in 
the Book of the Covenant, nor of its owing anything to the attempt to adapt Mosaic 
ordinances to a later time. Cf. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 262 
(in-note). In Exodus xxiv, 7, the writer (be he Moses, or JE, or E* or E”), tells us 
explicitly ““And he [Moses] took the Book of the Covenant and read it in the audience 
of the people: and they said, All that Jahweh hath spoken will we do, and be obedient.” 
All critics agree that the book referred to in this passage is the Book of the Covenant. 
Nevertheless they seem to be equally confident in maintaining that the tradition in 
regard to the compiler and date of the Book of the Covenant embodied in the state- 
ment of Exodus xxiv, 7, is misleading. This assertion, of course, is not impossible 
in the abstract, but it cannot be sustained or substantiated. We will not go as far 
as to say that ‘‘When scholars, equally learned and with equal critical acumen, let 
the date of a piece of literature range between the reigns of David and Manasseh, 
we may be pardoned if we assume that they do not know its date, and are indulging 
in the pastime of solving a puzzle or riddle.” Kelso, The Code of Hammurabi 
and the Book of the Covenant, in Princeton Theological Review, 1905, p. 401). 
Critics may have their reasons for their assertions but the most important thing for 
us is not so much to know the exact date of the redaction of the Book of the Covenant. 
as to decide whether or not the code of laws embodied in it can claim a Mosaic origin, 
and if modern cirtics do not seem to agree as to the exact date of the redaction of the 
Code in question, ranging between the tenth and eighth centuries B. C., they are 
more or less unanimous, exceptis excipiendis, in regarding it as substantially Mosaic. 


‘Cf. Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1449. 
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questioned.’ Moses, by reason of his authority and the special needs 
of his times, must have enacted more social, religious, and ceremonial 
laws than those actually found in the Book of the Covenant. He 
would have been singularly unfitted for his task as champion, deliverer, 
and organizer of his people had he not realized the necessity of pro- 
mulgating certain elementary laws, imperfect perhaps and incom- 
plete, but at least sufficient for the guidance and governance of the 
youthful and aspiring nation just entering,on the scene of its future 
greatness. 


This a priori consideration, however, should not be pushed too 
far; for after all, suppositions, no matter how just and reasonable, 
must yield to facts, which are the final test of every hypothesis. And 
even granting a Mosaic element in the three later Hebrew legislations, 
it still remains most difficult to decide just how much of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation is Mosaic in origin and spirit. Accordingly, we 
are not warranted in assuming as certain or even as probable that the 
Priests’ Code, the Law o! Holiness or, still less, the Code of Deuter- 
- onomy, reflects in any way the actual legal institutions of the Mosaic 
age, except in the particular cases in which they clearly reproduce or 
amplify the legislation of the Covenant, as it was handed down by 
Moses to the elders of the tribes; or when internal evidences, supported 
by the analogy of other Semitic legislations, and in the lhght of the 
social and religious history of the Hebrews of the Mosaic age, are in 
favor of the probability of their antiquity. 


1The following remarks of Prof. W. H. Bennett, in regard to the Mosaic elements 
and material in the Pentateuchal legislation and in the Pentateuch in general, deserve 
to be quoted: ‘‘It seems extremely probable, if not: certain, that the earlier sources 
(utilized by D, P, J, and E in compiling their Priestly, Jahwistic, Elohistic and Deu- 
teronomic narratives and legislations) contained matter which originated with, or 
received the sanction of Moses. Even where a law as it stands was clearly addressed 
to the Israelites of the Monarchy, it may be an adaptation or translation, so to speak, 
of a Mosaic law to suit the needs of later times, an application of a principle laid down 
originally by Moses. A Mosaic element in the Pentateuch is as probable as Davidic 
poems in the Psalter; but in both cases we have no criteria which enable us to identify 
this element with any definiteness or certainty. Many Israelites, at certain periods, 
regarded Moses much as we Christians regard Christ, as the supreme authority for 
religious truth. All that was implied by or deduced from the teaching of Moses was 
held to be Mosaic, just as we call all that is implied by or deduced from the teaching 
of Christ Christian. The usage is natural and justifiable in both cases, Moses’ 
position in Israelite religion was, of course, only similar, and not strictly parallel to 
the relation of Christ to Christianity; yet the Pentateuch is Mosaic as the final product 
of a process which owed its first impulse, its direction and character to Moses.” (Bibli- 
cal Introduction—Old Testament, London, New York, 1899, p. 59.) 
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The most superficial examination of the Book of the Covenant 
shows furthermore, that its legislation was not the introduction of a 
new law. The book is simply a setting down in writing of long current 
social and legal practices.‘ This is supported by the fact that in it 
there is no trace of great legal principles, or of an attempt to exhibit 
an abstract system of law, with a view to its application to concrete 
cases, as in the case of the Code of Hammurabi, and in some parts of 
the later Hebrew legislations. The Book of the Covenant is merely 
“a collection of individual legal decisions.” based, naturally, on tradi- 
tional usage.” These decisions were evidently designed to regulate 
the life of a simple agricultural community (as is shown by the frequent 
mention of the ox, ass, and sheep); and, although the nature of the 
contents shows a certain advance in civilization, it is nevertheless 
quite primitive and archaic, as is shown by the predominance of the 
lex talionts * the conception of God as the immediate source of jJudg- 
ment,‘ the right of asylum,’ the first fruits and firstlings,” the observ- 
ance of the sacred seasons,’ etc. . . . Hence the Book of the Covenant 
is not, properly speaking, a code of laws, but simply a collection of 
social and religious customs, which acquired in the course of time a 
certain binding character, but in which the idea of executive power 
and authority is entirely unknown. 


GABRIEL OUSSANI. 
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STUDIES ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


Francis E. Gigot 


IV. The Early Preaching of Jesus in Galilee 
Interary Analysis of Mk. 1, 14, 15; Mt. wv, 12-17; Lk. a, 14, 15. 


The narrative of the temptation which was examined in our last 
Study brings to a close the Synoptic account of the events preparatory 
to Our Lord’s ministry. These events, as we have seen, are exactly 
the same in our first three Gospels, viz.: the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and the baptism and temptation of Jesus. And they are told 
with such literary resemblances and differences as clearly to imply that 
the three evangelical narratives stand in close relation to one another. 
In fact, our examination of those literary features led us at the end 
of each Study to admit (1) that St. Mark is primitive in comparison to: . 
the other two Synoptics; (2) that St. Matthew depends on St. Mark; 
and (3) that St. Luke has utilized both St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s 
narratives. It led us also to consider Mk’s description of those events: 
as decidedly more objective than the parallel record in either Mt. or 
Lk. whose special apologetical purpose accounts for their chief differ- 
ences from Mk. and from each other. 

Conclusions such as these in reference to the evangelical records of 
the events preparatory to Our Lord’s ministry, go far, as can be easily 
realized, towards making us expect that similar views should be held 
in regard to the Synoptic accounts of the public ministry itself. It is 
likely indeed, that in telling the events which make up Christ’s public 
life in Galilee, the first three evangelists preserved their individual 
manner of recording the words and deeds of Jesus. That such is 
actually the case, however, can be proved only by a detailed study of 
the Synoptic narratives. We therefore proceed to that study, beginning 
with Our Lord’s early preaching in Galilee.’ 


_ TA direct translation of this section from the original Greek will be found on a 
special page, at the end of this paper. 
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St. Mark’s account of the early preaching of 
I. Mk’s Account Jesus in Galilee opens in the same primitive 
Examined. manner as the preceding sections in our second 
Gospel: 
Mk. i, 14. 
And after John was delivered up, 


Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the Gospel of God. 


It is connected with the narrative of the events preparatory to 
Our Lord’s ministry by the simple Hebrew conjunction 1 «#! (and), and 
by a natural reference to John the Baptist as are already known to the 
reader. Its mention of John’s imprisonment: ‘‘after John was de- 
livered up” is made in the original Greek (ueré 74 wapadobjrar tov’ Lwdvny) 
by means of a construction which is justly regarded as characteristic 
of Mk’s style,’ and which in its primitive simplicity, corresponds 
directly to the use of the construct infinitive after a preposition in 
Hebrew temporal sentences. Next comes a general statement con- 
cerning Our Lord’s public ministry: “Jesus came into Galilee preaching 
the Gospel of God.” It is an objective statement exactly after the 
usual manner of our second evangelist, for it simply gives the name 
of the One (Jesus) whose public life is now beginning, mentions the 
special scene of His ministry (Galilee), and states the general object of 
His mission (preaching of the Gospel of God). In particular, the 
expression ‘‘came preaching’”’ betrays no reflection on the part of the 
writer upon the reason which led Jesus to select Galilee as the special 
theatre of His work; and further, the construction of éde» with a 
participle #4» xnpioowv is one of the distinctive features of St. 
Mark’s style.? It is beyond doubt, too, that the word edayyékior must 
be numbered among the literary characteristics of our second Gospel,” 
while the phrase “the Gospel of God” is a very primitive Christian 
expression as appears from its use In the first Epistle to the Thessa- 
Jonians and other early Epistles of St. Paul.’ 


The summary of Our Lord’s preaching in Galilee is set forth in 
the next verse of our second Gospel: 


i EEE nanan 


ICf, H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark (p. xli), in regard to the use of 
the article with infinitives and sentences. 

2Cf. Mk. i, 33, 39, 40; 11, 3; etc. See also Mk. vi, 6; kal wepiiyev . . , diddoxwr, 

8Cf, Cf. John C. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 10. 

4See Moulton and Geden, A Concordance to the Greek Testament, p. 397 sq. 
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Mk. i, 15. 
And saying: The time is fulfilled, 
and the Kingdom of God is at hand: 
Repent, and believe in the Gospel. 

Here again, we easily notice important characteristics of St. 
Mark’s manner of writing, and manifest proofs of the early origin of 
his account of Christ’s preaching. There is first of all, the general 
structure of the sentence, the clauses of which are given without 
attempt at logical order. This is one of the features characteristic of 
St. Mark’s narrative which we will have repeatedly to point out in the 
sequel, and one which apparently was noticed as far back as the time of 
the presbyter whose words Papias quotes as follows: “and the elder 
said this also: Mark . . . wrote down accurately everything that he 
remembered, without, however, recording in order 0} uévro rdte what. 
was either said or done by Christ.”* And it is worthy of notice that in. 
his Diatessaron,” Tatian modified the order*® presented by Mark i, 15, 
and wrote: 


Repent and believe in the Gospel. 
The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God is at hand. 


In the second place, the word “Gospel’’ Gn the phrase “believe 
in the Gospel’’) is, as was stated above, one of the terms characteristic 
of our second Synoptist. Again, the expression “the Kingdom of 
God’’ is very often met with in St. Mark’s narrative; and it was doubt- 
less the one usual on the lips of the early Christians, while the Jews 
preferred to it the more reverential phrase “the Kingdom of Heaven.’’* 
In like manner, the clause ‘the time is fulfilled,” especially because 
directly connected here with a declaration concerning the near coming, 
of God’s Kingdom, bears the actual impress of the expectations of the 
early Christians regarding that coming. Finally, the formula “believe: 
in the Gospel” corresponds directly to the Hebrew 2 pox and 
sets forth the distinctly Christian element which was added to repent- 
ance at the beginning of the preaching of the Gospel, to prepare for 
the Kingdom of God.’ 


1Kusebius, Eccles. History, Book ii, chap. xxxix. 

*Cf. The Diatessaron of Tatian, by Rev. Hope W. Hogg, in vol. iv of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, p. 51. 

3The Syriac Version of Mk. i, 15, has the same order as the original Greek. 

‘The expression ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven”’ is found only in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The other canonical Gospels and the Epistles use uniformly ‘‘the Kingdom of God.’” 
Cf. Gustaf Dalman, the Words of Jesus, p. 93sq. 

‘The view we have taken of Mk. i, 14c, 15, is in thorough harmony with the early 
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It thus appears that we have in Mk. i, 14, 15, a very early account 
of the opening of Christ’s ministry in Galilee. The structure of the 
sentences is of the most primitive kind, and the imparting of the in- 
formation is just as objective in this passage as in any of the preceding 
sections of our second Gospel. Mk’s summary of Our Lord’s preaching, 
in particular, reflects directly the ideas and expressions of the early 
Apostolic age. So that in these two verses of St. Mark’s narrative, 
literary analysis not only does not disclose anything that must needs 
be considered as derived from the parallel accounts in Mt. and Lk., but 
shows that everything tallies with what was the primitive form of 
the evangelical tradition. 


When we pass from Mk’s account of the begin- 
ning of Our Lord’s public ministry to that of 
St. Matthew, the first feature that strikes us, 
is one to which we have repeatedly called 
attention in our preceding Studies. It consists in the close literary 
connection which can be noticed between the parallel accounts in our 
first two Gospels. 

In the section now under consideration, even a rapid glance at 
the parallel records in Mt. and Mk., is sufficient to make us realize that 
apart from the quotation from Isaias and the remark introductory to 
it found in Mt. alone (Mt. iv, 13-16), the two records are indeed closely 
allied. 


II. Mt’s and Mk’s 
Accounts Are Close- 
ly Allied. 


Dikeen, 14, 15, Mt, iv. 12-17. 
: : ‘ ; : } : : 12. Now when He heard 
14. And after John was delivered up, that John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee He withdrew into Galilee. 


(Verses 13-16 introduce and quote 
Isaias 1x, 1, 2.) 


preaching the Gospel of God, 17. From that time Jesus began to preach, 
15. and saying: The time is fulfilled, and to say: 

and the Kingdom of Godisat hand; | Repent, 

Repent, and believe in the Gospel. for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 


Both Mt. and Mk. (over against Lk.) mention explicitly the im- 
prisonment of John the Baptist as having taken place before Our 
Lord’s return into Galilee; both again (over against our third evangelist) 
state that Jesus began His preaching directly upon that return; and 


preaching of Christianity as described in Acts ii, iii. (Cf. J. Knabenbauer, S..J., in 
Actus Apostol., p. 74sq.) It disposes of the superficial solution suggested by Allan 
Menzies (the Earliest Gospel, p. 64), who regards as ‘‘ Pauline additions,” the literary 
resemblances between Mk. i, 14, 15, and various passages of St. Paul’s epistles. 
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more particularly, both (differently also from St. Luke) give a summary” 
of Christ’s exhortations during His public life. But not only do Mt. 
and Mk. thus follow the same line of thought, they have also several. 
resemblances in style and vocabulary: notice, for instance, in both, 
the use of tapaddsvar (to deliver up) in the aorist and without any 
complement; and that of «npiccey and évew to introduce the 
summary of the preaching;’ etc. Finally, a strong confirmation that. 
these resemblances in respect to the substance and the language of 
Mk. i, 14, 15, and Mt. iv, 12, 17, are due to a literary dependence, is. 
found in the nature of the context in which our first two Synoptists. 
have inclosed their respective account of the beginning of our Lord’s. 
ministry. This account is given in both Mt. and Mk. immediately 
after the narrative of the temptation of Jesus and immediately before: 
that of His call of the first disciples, that is, between two narratives. 
in which both Gospels stand in a close literary relation.* Whence it 
is only natural to think that a similar dependence exists in the inter- 
mediary section which tells of the opening of Christ’s public life, and 
that the resemblances in respect to both matter and form noticeable: 
in Mk. i, 14, 15, and Mt. iv, 12, 17, point to such a literary relation. 


The second general feature of Mt. iv, 12-17, as: 
compared with Mk. i, 14-15, is also one we have 
pointed out in our preceding Studies on Mt’s and 
Mk’s parallel accounts. Here, as in the pre-- 
ceding sections, St. Matthew’s narrative is later than, and derived from 
that of St. Mark. 

Mt’s first verse is indeed eral to Mk’s opening lines: 


III. Derived Char- 
acter of Mt’s Ac- 
count. 


Mk. 1. Mt. iv. 
} f : : : t 12. Now when He heard © 
14. And after John was delivered up, that John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee. . He withdrew into Galilee. 


Yet it reads as if derived from our second Synoptist, for it com- 
pletes and modifies intentionally Mk’s matter-of-fact statement that 
Jesus came into Galilee after John had been delivered up. It brings: 
out distinctly that Our Lord came into Galilee because He had heard 


1Tt must be said, however, that some textual critics’regard "kal Aéywv in Mk. i,. 
15, asa later addition. 

?The literary relation of Mt.’s and Mk.’s narratives of the temptation has been, 
proved in our foregoing study. (See the New York Review, Oct.-Nov., 1905), and. 
that of their accounts of Our Lord’s call of the first disciples will he chown in our next: 


paper. 
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of the imprisonment of His precursor, a reason which is only implied 
in Mk’s statement. And in consequence, it represents as a withdrawal 
(dvexépnoer) from Judea, what St. Mark had described simply as a 
coming (#ev) into Galilee. This manner of representing Christ’s 
departure is plainly in the line of the fuller and later forms of evangelical 
tradition embodied in our fourth Gospel (John iv, 1-3), and its intro- 
duction into Mk’s opening lines explains the differences in wording 
which are noticeable in Mt’s parallel verse. It accounts, as we have 
just said, for the change of 4» (He came) into 4dvexdpnce (He 
withdrew). It explains naturally how Mk’s primitive construction 
kal pera Tov mapadodfvar Tov Iwavnv gave way to the more elaborate 
form éxovcas 5¢ dr “Iwdvns wapeds0n (Mt. iv, 12ab). It accounts also 
for the dropping of the name “Jesus” in Mt. iv, 12c. If St. Mark had 
swritten: ‘After John was delivered up de (He came) into 
Galilee,” John might not unnaturally have been taken as the subject of 
the verb 7; so that to prevent the ambiguity, Mk. said explicitly: 
““Tesus came into Galilee.’ But when Mt. inserted the reason 
for which Our Lord came into Galilee, such an ambiguity was 
no longer to be feared in his sentence. ‘Now when He heard that 
John was delivered up,” the only possible subject of the verb to hear 
-was Jesus whose temptation had just been narrated by St. Matthew; 
and in the next clause “He withdrew into Galilee,” the same noun, 
“Jesus,” was clearly still the subject of the verb “withdrew.” Finally, 
as can be easily seen, Mt’s insertion into Mk’s opening lines (Mk. i, 
14ab) accounts for their transformation into a full sentence in our first 


Synoptic Gospel: 


Mk. 1 Mt. iv. 
: i ; ‘ - 12. Now when He heard 
14a. And after John was delivered up, that Jesus was delivered up, 
14b. Jesus came into Galilee He withdrew into Galilee. 


[preaching the Gospel of God], 
It was this change of Mk’s opening as as a& full earente mee 
allowed Mt. to make in a natural manner immediately after Mk.i, 14b, a 


mew and much longer insertion: 
Mt. iv. 13. And having left Nazareth, 

He came and dwelt in Capharnaum 
which is by the sea, 
within the borders of Zabulon and of Nephtalim; 

14. That it might be fulfilled 
which was said by Isaias the prophet: 

15. The land of Zabulon and the land of Nephtalim 
toward the Sea, beyond the Jordan, 
talilee of the Gentiles, 
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16. the people sitting in darkness 

saw a great light, 

and to those sitting in the region and shadow of death 

a light arose. 

Apparently when Mt. iv, 13ab, was written, tradition told ex- 
plicitly of Jesus preferring Capharnaum to Nazareth as the centre of 
His ministry in Galilee. So that it was only natural for St. Matthew 
to mention this preference in immediate connection with Our Lord’s: 
withdrawal into Galilee (Mt. iv, 12c), and thus to complete Mk’s: 
account of Christ’s coming into that district of Palestine. This our 
first Synoptist would do all the more readily, because, though St. 
Mark nowhere states explicitly that Jesus made Capharanum-by-the- 
Sea His dwelling place during His public life, yet he implies it through- 
out his account of the Galilean ministry.’ St. Matthew subjoins: 
(iv, 13d) that Capharnaum is “within the borders of Zabulon and of 
Nephtalim,” through no mere geographical interest, but in accordance 
with the general apologetical purpose of his Gospel, which we have 
pointed out in our preceding Studies. He wishes to connect the centre 
of Our Lord’s evangelical labors with that part of the Holy Land, 
which had been the object of an ancient and mysterious prophecy 
recorded in the book of Isaias (Isai. ix, 1, 2). In harmony with the 
rabbinical views and methods of interpretation of his day he applies 
expressly the prophecy to the Messias,’ and quotes and interprets it 
so as to show to his Jewish contemporaries that the fact of Jesus living 
and preaching in Galilee, far from being an argument against His. 
messiaship,’ is a positive proof in its favor: “that it might be fulfilled 
which was said by Isaias the prophet, ete.”’ 
The long insertion over, St. Matthew appears again parallel to, 

and derived from St. Mark’s narrative: 


Mk. i. Mt. iv. 
14c. preaching the Gospel of God, 17. From that time Jesus began to preach 
15. and saying: The time is fulfilled, and to say: 
and the Kingdom of God is at hand: Repent, 
Repent, and believe in the Gospel. | for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.. 


1Cf, Mk. i, 21; ii, 1; ix, 32 (Greek: ix, 33); etc. When St. Matthew speaks of 
Capharnaum as a city ‘‘by the Sea,” he has already in view Mk. i, 16, which refers to. 
“‘the Sea of Galilee.” 

2In reference to this quotation from Isaias, Maldonatus (In Matth.) writes: 
Prophetiam Isaie. . . . (vangelista) suo more ad Christum accommodat.” See 
also D. Calmet, O. 8S. B., In Matth. iv, 14; Prof. Toy, Quotations in N. T., p. 23sqq. 

3For traces of difficulties against Jesus’ messiaship on the score of His connection 
with Galilee, see John i, 46; vii, 52. Cf. also Knabenbater,’§: J:, in Matth., vol, i,, 


p. 159. 
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His first line: “from that time Jesus began to preach,” bears the 
distinct impress of its origin. It is worded in view of, and in full 
harmony with Mk. i, 14: 


And after John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the Gospel of God. . . . 


In this verse St. Mark had stated two things: (1) that Jesus came 
into Galilee after John’s imprisonment; and (2) that He then began 
His preaching. In Mt. iv, 12-17, these two statements are also given, 
but separately. The first is expressly made in Mt. iv, 12, where we 
read: 


Now when He heard 
that John was delivered up, 
He withdrew into Galilee. 


Mt’s reason for making this statement separately, is plain. The 
mention that Christ’s coming into Galilee supplied him with a natural 
place wherein to insert his justification of Jesus’ choice of that N orthern 
district of Palestine for living and preaching: “the Galilee of thé 
Gentiles” was the region involved in darkness, on which, according 
to prophecy, the Messias at His coming would shed the -greatwhehie 
of His doctrine. 

The insertion once made (Mt. iv, 13-16), St. Matthew turned to 
Mk’s second statement, and embodied it in his very next ine: ‘From 
that time Jesus began to preach’’ (Mt. iv, 17a). As he had in view 
the whole information imparted in Mk’s single verse (Mk. i, 14), he 
mentioned expressiy the beginning of Our Lord’s preaching, and by 
the addition of a short formula of his own: 472 rére (from that time),' 
referred it back to the time which followed immediately John’s captivity 
and witnessed Jesus’ withdrawal into Galilee.2 That in writing iv, 
17a, St. Matthew had distinctly in view the wording of Mk. i, 14, is 
confirmed by the fact that he inserted in that line the name of Jesus, 
which, as was shown above, he had dropped from Mk. i, 14b. Thus 
does it appear that Mt. iv, 12, I7a, were meant by St. Matthew to 
set forth exactly the information found in Mk. 1, 14, and that: Mt. iv, 


‘As stated in our preceding Studies the use of the particle rére is one of the 
distinctive features of St. Matthew’s style. Inreference to the formula éré rére see 
J.C. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, Del op, 

*The fact that our first Gospel connects the formal beginning of the teaching of 
Jesus with the captivity of John the Baptist is admitted by A. J. Maas, 8. J., the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, p. 52. (St. Louis, Herder, 1898). Cf. also H. B. Swete, the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 12. 
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17a, in particular, was composed in view of, and in full harmony with 
St. Mark’s narrative. 

The foregoing remarks show that the differences thus far noticed 
between Mt’s and Mk’s accounts of the opening of Our Lord’s ministry, 
are of the same description as those we have already set forth in our 
preceding Studies, and .they likewise point to Mt’s dependence on 
our second Gospel. They also prepare us for regarding the other 
differences we must now examine between these two accounts, as 
really of the same kind, and as consequently traceable to the same 
general cause. It is indeed true that a comparison of Mt. iv, 17, with 
Mk. i, 14¢, 15, discloses the fact that the passage in St. Matthew is not 
only shorter but also smoother than the corresponding one in St. Mark’s 
narrative: | 


Mk. i. Mts ivi 
14c. preaching the Gospel oj God From that time Jesus began to preach 
15. andsaying: The time is fulfilled, and to say: 


and the Kingdom of God is at hand: | Repent, 

Repent, and believe in the Gospel. for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
So that such clauses as “the Gospel of God,’ “the time ws fulfilled,” 
“and believe in the Gospel,’ which are found in Mk. alone, might at 
first sight, be considered as later additions meant to complete Mt’s 
shorter forms of expression: “‘to preach,’ “to say,” “repent;” while 
the less orderly arrangement of the material in Mk. i, 15, might be 
regarded as arising from the insertion of those clauses into Mt’s more 
direct and primitive record. It might also be claimed that Mt’s 
formula “the Kingdom of Heaven,” is more primitive than Mk’s ex- 
pression “the Kingdom of God,” because a direct rendering of the 
Aramaic form one xms5n (the Kingdom of Heaven) usually 
employed by Our Lord and His Jewish contemporaries. Finally, when 
it is remembered that the words of Jesus as given by St. Matthew: 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” are exactly those 
with which St. John delivered his message to the Jews of his time 
(ef. Mt. iii, 2), it would seem that our first Synoptist has preserved 
the primitive sentence used by Our Lord to connect directly His own 
message with that of His precursor, and that consequently Mk’s different 
form of expression is a modification of St. Matthew’s record. And 
yet a careful study of Mk. i, 14¢, 15, and-Mt. iv, 17, renders more prob- 
able another explanation of these differences. 

In the first place, the arguments just set forth in favor of the 
primitive character of Mt. iv, 17, as compared with Mk. 1, 14c, 15, are 
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not strictly conclusive. The additions supposed to have been made 
by St. Mark to St. Matthew’s record, may, and as we shall soon see, 
must be considered as suppressions by St. Matthew of particulars found 
in our second Gospel. Again, Mt’s formula “the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
though perhaps nearer to the very expression used by Jesus at the 
beginning of His ministry, may have not been, and in fact, as we shall 
presently show, was not current in Christian circles, before Mk’s formula 
“the Kingdom of God.” Lastly, as St. Matthew’s words: “Repent, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” can hardly be considered 
otherwise than a summary of the message of both Jesus and John, 
one readily sees how Mt. iv, 17cd may, after all, not record purely and 
simply Our Lord’s words at the beginning of His public life in Galilee; 
and further, it is difficult to understand why the words of Jesus as 
given by St. Mark (i, 15), would not connect sufficiently His message 
with that of His precursor, since the burden of Christ’s message in 
both Mt. and Mk. is evidently the same. 7 


In the second place, the differences between Mt. iv, 17, and Mk. i, 
14c, 15, point really to Mt’s dependence on our second Gospel. Thus 
Mk’s supposed additions: “the Gospel of God,” “the time is fulfilled,’ 
“and believe in the Gospel’, to Mt’s shorter forms: “to preach,” 
“to say,’ “repent,” are actual suppressions of those particulars in 
Mk. i, 14c, 15, by our first Synoptist. The first of these clauses “the 
Gospel of God,” was known to St. Matthew as appears from Mt. iv, 23, 
“Jesus went about all Galilee teaching in their synagogues and preaching 
the Gospel of the Kingdom,’ wherein the expression xnptocwv 7d 
evayyéMov ris Bacirelas (preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom) 
recalls manifestly Mk’s i, 14c: knptcowy 1d ebayyécuov 700 Gcod preaching 
the Gospel of God). Instead of transcribing it at iv, 17a, which, as we 
have shown above, was worded in view of Mk. i, 14c, he simply wrote: 
“From that time Jesus began to preach,” because at this point, it was 
his special intention to bring back his reader to the very beginning of 
Our Lord’s ministry in Galilee (notice the expressions ‘‘from that 

tume . . . began). But as he knew full well that St. Mark’s statement, 


Mk. i, 14. 
And after John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the Gospel of God, 


referred not only to the beginning of Christ’s preaching, but to the 
whole extent of it, he postponed Mk’s distinct mention of the preaching 
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of the Gospel, to a verse of his own (Mt. iv, 23,( wherein he gives a 
conspectus of Our Lord’s work in Galilee: 
Mt. iv, 23. 

And Jesus went about all Galilee 

teaching in their synagogues 

and preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, 

and healing all manner of disease, 

and all manner of sickness among the people.' 


Mk’s second clause: “the time is fulfilled,” was naturally dropped 
by St. Matthew, who had just inserted into Mk’s narrative, the passage 
“of Isaias ix 2, as fulfilled in Our Lord’s choice of Galilee for living and 
preaching. And lastly, Mt’s suppression of Mk’s phrase “and believe 
in the Gospel” after the word “repent,’’ was the no less natural con- 
sequence of his dropping of the reference to “the Gospel” in MK. 1, 14e. 

As regards Mt’s formula “the Kingdom of Heaven,” it can hardly 
be considered as current in Christian circles, at an earlier date than 
Mk’s corresponding expression “the Kingdom of God,” otherwise it 
would be impossible to explain how St. Matthew, who usually speaks 
of “the Kingdom of Heaven,” places four different times,’ the for- 
mula: “the Kingdom of God,” on the lips of Jesus. Apparently both 
forms of expression were current at the same time, and were fully 
known to our first evangelist and his readers. 

Of course, it could be claimed that, though speaking Aramaic, 
and using habitually the formula “the Kingdom of Heaven,” Jesus 
employed at times the expression “the Kingdom of God,” and that 
this accounts for the two forms as they are recorded in our first Synoptic 
Gospel. If so, it would look strange indeed that St. Matthew should 
not have used oftener than he did “the Kingdom of God,” when 
reciting the words of Jesus; but more particularly, the supposition 
that Our Lord spoke at times of “the Kingdom of Heaven,” and at 
other times of ‘the Kingdom of God,” would justify our contention 
that in Christian circles, the former was not current at an earlier date 
than the latter expression. 

A strong confirmation of the view here advocated is found in two 
well-ascertained facts: (1) in the first book of the Macchabees, com- 
posed between 105 and 64 B. C., the name ‘‘God”’ is never used, and 
the word “Heaven” is constantly employed in its stead; (2) in the 


1Mt. iv, 23, is repeated at Mt. ix, 35; and in both places St. Matthew clearly in- 
tends to give a summary of Christ’s work during His public life. In iv, 23, our first 
Synoptist couples Mk. i, 39 with Mk. 1, 14c. 

2Mt. xii, 28; xix, 24; xxi, 31, 43. 
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second book of the Machabees, written also somewhat before 64 B. C., 
the name ‘“God”’ is habitually used, while at times (iii, 15; vil, 11), the 
word ‘“Heaven”’ is substituted for it. This conclusively shows that 
even before the Christian era, the Jews had got into the habit of speaking 
of “Heaven”? when meaning “God,” and that nevertheless they 
actually used both as real equivalents of each other. The interchange- 
able use of both names naturally persevered among them at, and after, 
the coming of Christ,’ ay we have a trace of it in the expressions 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,” and “the Kingdom of God.” 

These data allow us to account for Mk’s use of “the Kingdom of 
God,” at i, 15b, without regarding it as a later modification of Mt’s 
formula “the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Both expressions were current 
in Mk’s time of writing, and he employed the “ Kingdom of God” here, 
and throughout his Gospel, in preference to the other form of expression, 
because its meaning was more obvious to the Gentiles for whom he 
wrote. They also enable us to explain why differently from our second 
Synoptist, St. Matthew, nearly throughout his Gospel, preferred to 

e “the Kingdom of Heaven.’ He wrote his narrative in view of 
Jewish readers very familiar with the Aramaic expression “the Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ and moreover his apologetical purpose against the Jews 
would naturally lead him to adopt their received manner of speaking, 
as it led him readily to accept their manner of quoting, and Bh ne 
from, texts of the Old Testament.’ 

If we now recall to mind what has been shown eee viz.: that 
Mt’s record of Our Lord’s early ministry in Galilee bears the manifest 
impress of changes introduced into Mk’s parallel account for apologetical 
purposes against the Jews, we can readily see how Mt’s use in iv, 17d, 
of the formula “the Kingdom of Heaven,” instead of Mk’s expression 
“the Kingdom of God,” should be considered. It is Just one more 
of those changes which our first Synoptist made in Mk’s corresponding 
passage to adapt it for the special purpose of his apologetics,* and 


1Thus Mt’s incidental mention that Our Lord’s contemporaries swore ‘“‘by Heaven,” 
is a proof of their custom to avoid the use of the word “God.” Again jthe question 
‘the baptism of John, whence was it? from Heaven or from men”’ (Mt. xxi, 25; cf. Mk. 
xi, 30), put by Jesus to His opponents, is another instance of the same custom. Com. 
pare also Lk. xx, 4, ‘‘the baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or from men’’? with 
Acts v, 38b, 39: ‘‘if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught; but 
aif it be of God, you cannot overthrow it.” 

2In Mt’s Gospel ‘‘quotations from the Old Testament, not found in the parallel 
Gospels, are made direct from the Hebrew” (W. F. Adeney, A Biblical Introduction, 
2d edit., 1904, p. 293). 

88t. Luke who has a non-Jewish purpose of apologetics in view, and writes for 
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consequently one proof more that Mt. iv, 12-17, is derived from Mk. i, 
14, 15. 


There remains for us to examine St. Luke’s 
IV. Peculiarities of record of the early preaching of Jesus in Galilee, 
Lk’s Account. which in our third Gospel, as in Mt. and Mk., 
comes immediately after the narrative of the 
temptation. It reads as follows: 
anv 
14. And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee, 
and a report concerning Him went out 
through the whole adjacent region. 


15. And He taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified by all. 


It is certain that in these two verses St. Luke intends to tell of 
the same events as are set forth in Mt. iv, 12-17, and Mk. i, 14, 15. 
Like the other two Synoptists he speaks of Jesus’ coming into Galilee, 
and like them also he gives a conspectus of Christ’s preaching during 
the Galilean ministry.’ It is no less certain, however, that our third 
Gospel exhibits here several features of its own which are worthy of 
special notice. 

Thus, one would look in vain in Lk. iv, 14, 15, for Mt’s and Mk’s 
distinct reference to the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and con- 
sequently also for their direct connection of Our Lord’s early preaching 
with that imprisonment. In like manner, our third evangelist does 
not attempt to supply a summary of Jesus’ preaching such as appears 
in both Mt. and Mk. And hence one is not surprised to find that 
words and forms of expression common to the parallel passages in our 
first two Synoptics, do not appear in Lk. iv. 14, 15. Again, it can be 
easily observed that though, like St. Matthew and St. Mark, our third 
Synoptist places his general description of the Galilean ministry 
immediately after the temptation, he differs from them by recording 
immediately afterwards, not the call of the first disciples (Mt. iv, 18-22; 
Mk. i, 16-20), but the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth (Lk. iv, 16-20). 
Gentile readers, uses uniformly the same formula as St. Mark: ‘the Kingdom of God\’” 
Wellhausen’s recent theory (das Evangelium Matthei uebersetzt und erklaert, Berlin,1904),. 
that Jesus spoke of ‘‘God‘’ and the “Kingdom of God,’ as did the Galilean peasants. 
and that consequently the phrase ‘‘the Kingdom of the Heavens” is literary and sec- 
ondary, was framed too irrespectively of the facts we have pointed out, and of many 
others which could be mentioned, to commend itself to the acceptance of scholars. 
at large. 


"Cf. Lk. iv, 15, “And He taught in their synogogues;”’ the imperfect ¢6l6acxev points. 
to teaching as Christ’s habitual practice (Plummer, St. Luke, p. 117). 
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Together with these various differences from Mt. iv, 12-16, and 
Mk. i, 14, 15, Luke’s narrative in iv, 14,15, has positive features of its 
own, which are well worth noticing. Among these we may mention 
the following particulars: ‘réorpeyer (He returned); Svvaus, used of 
Divine power; «a4 7s in the sense of “through whole;’’ 7 t«pexdpos 
(the region round about); «ai airés (and He); all of which are marks 
of St. Luke’s style, and some of which have already been pointed out 
as such in the preceding Studies. In the next place, Lk’s opening 
line ‘‘And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,” is 
most intimately connected in thought and expression with Lk. iv, 1, 
“Jesus full of the Holy Spirit returned from the Jordan,” that is with 
a statement which bears the distinct impress of St. Luke’s style and 
method of composition.’ Lastly, it must be noticed that in iv, 14, 15, 
our third evangelist speaks of Christ’s extensive fame directly upon 
His return into Galilee, and only afterwards of His teaching in the 
synagogues, whereby Jesus secured that great fame. Such an order 
does not seem to be natural, and therefore needs an explanation. 


_ In view of differences so great and so numerous 
V. Lk’s Dependence one might be tempted to think that St. Luke 
‘on Mt.and Lk. is in the section now under, consideration, 
altogether independent of the other two Synop- 

tists. It can be shown, however, that such is not the case. 

It is quite true that at iv, 14, our third evangelist has no distinct — 
reference to the imprisonment of John the Baptist, but this does not 
prove that he was unacquainted with Mt. iv, 12-17, and Mk.1, 14, 15. 
His omission is simply due to the fact that at ii, 19, 20, he has antici- 
pated Mt’s and Mk’s mention of that imprisonment, with a view to 
complete the account of John’s preparatory ministry.’ It is true also 
that in iv, 14, 15, St. Luke does not connect the beginning of Our Lord’s 
Galilean ministry with the silencing of John, but this is naturally 
accounted for by the fact that he has already spoken of Jesus as “be- 
ginning”’ (of course, to preach) at ili, 23, in very close connection with 
his statement regarding John’s imprisonment, at 11,20. Indeed, as we 
observed in one of our preceding Studies, Mt’s use of %fro (iv, 17). 
seems to have suggested Lk’s épxouéves in iii, 23." So that when these 


1Cf, Moulton and Geden, A Concordance to the Greek Testament; Plummer, The 
Gospel According to St. Luke, p. 116sq. 

2Cf .The New York ReEvIeEw, Oct.-Nov., 1905, p. 355. . 

3Cf. The New York Review, June-July, 1905, p. 99. 

‘Cf. The New York Review, Aug.-Sept., 1905, p. 229, footn. 1. 
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two omissions on St. Luke’s part are attentively considered, they are 
really found to prove his acquaintance with the contents of Mt. iv, 
12-17, and Mk. 1, 14, 15, and in particular with the wording of Mt. iv, 17. 
And indeed, this is only what we might expect when we remember that 
at iv, 14, 15, our third evangelist mentions, as do Mt. and Mk., in 
their parallel passages, Jesus’ coming into Galilee, gives like them a 
conspectus of His ministry in Galilee, and thus forms a little section 
(Lk. iv, 14-15), which he places immediately after the temptation, 
exactly in the same way as Mt. iv, 12-17, and Mk. i, 14, 15, form a 
distinct section after the narrative of the temptation of Jesus. 
But one will say, how did it come to pass that if St. Luke wrote 
iv, 14, 15, as a parallel section to Mt’s and Mk’s accounts of Our Lord’s 
preaching, he, differently from them, refrained from giving at this 
point a summary of that preaching? The answer is easy. Our third 
evangelist omitted at iv, 14, 15, the summary found in the other two 
Synoptists, simply because he intended to subjoin at once his account ; 
of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth which contains that summary. In 
Lk. iv, 16-30, we read the following passage: 
17. And the roll of Isaias the prophet was handed to Him, 
and having unrolled it, He found the place AEBS it was written: 
18. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

wherefore he has anointed Me to preach the ae to the poor; 

he has sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, 

and recovery of sight to the blind; 


to set at liberty those that are bruised, 
19. to preach the acceptable year of our Lord. 


21. And He began to say eh them: 
To-day is fulfilled this scripture in your ears. 

It can hardly be doubted that this passage presents a summary of 
Christ’s preaching in Galilee, which is equivalent to the one found in 
Mt. iv, 12-17, and Mk. i, 14, 15. A quotation from Isaias (1xi, 1sq.), 
peculiar here to St. Luke, and described as fulfilled in Our Lord, cor- 
responds to a quotation from Isaias (ix, 1, 2), peculiar to Mt. iv, 12-17, 
and also represented by him as fulfilled in Jesus. Again, Lk’s quotation 
from Isaias contains a reference to the preaching of the Gospel, which 
reminds us of Mk’s expression “preaching the Gospel of God”’ (Mk. i, 
14c).". In making the quotation, St. Luke has in view, exactly as 
Mt. iv, 12-17, and Mk. i, 14-15, the whole course of Our Lord’s ministry 
(“the acceptable year of the Lord’’), and also the opening part of that 


‘In our third Gospel, the evayyedifouae of the LXX, takes the place of Mk’s 
expression xnptocev 7d evayyéduoy as its full equivalent. 
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ministry, since he sets the incident of the rejection at Nazareth in 
immediate connection with Jesus’ return into Galilee (Lk. iv, 14, 15). 
In Lk’s mind, “the poor,” “the captives,” “the blind,” “the bruised,” 
of Isai. lxi, 1sq., correspond to “the people sitting in darkness, in the 
region and shadow of death,” of Isai. ix, 1, 2, quoted by St. Matthew 
ayateeio). Finally, in Lk. iv, 21, we read fiptaro dé heyen an 
expression which is practically identical with Mt. iv, 17ab: rére Hpgaro 6: 
Ingots knptocey xal dyer, seeing that «npvcor has been used by Lk. at iv, 
19. 

In view of all this, we consider it quite certain that St. Luke 
dropped at iv, 14, 15, Mt’s and Mk’s summary of Our Lord’s preaching: 
in Galilee, simply because he wished to give very soon (viz. in his 
account of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth) one which he considered as: 
its equivalent, and which was at the same time most in harmony with 
the predominant tone of his Gospel: the Gospel of mercy par excellence. 

The place at which our third Synoptist narrates Our Lord’s 
rejection at Nazareth accounts not only for the fact that he dropped 
at iv, 14, 15, Mt’s and Mk’s summary of Christ’s preaching; it explains 
also the peculiar inversion we have noticed above in these verses of 
St. Luke. It will be remembered that this evangelist speaks of Jesus’ 
extensive fame before mentioning His teaching in the synagogues 
whereby He secured that fame. He thus inverted the natural order of 
his two statements, because he wished to place Christ’s habitual 
teaching in the synagogues of Galilee in immediate connection with 
what happened at the time of His preaching in the synagogue of 
Nazareth. In this way, Lk. iv, 10: 


And He taught in their synagogues 
being glorified by all, 


forms a direct introduction to the narrative which follows immediately 
and records in detail how Jesus preached in the synagogue of Nazareth 
on a Sabbath-day, and how “‘all wondered at the words of grace which 
proceeded from His mouth” (Lk. tv, 20).. 

As regards the origin of the statement itself “and He taught in. 
their synagogues,” and that of the clause which precedes ite «ands 
report concerning Him went out through the whole adjacent region,’ 
we think that it should be connected with Mt. iv, 23a “And Jesus 
went about all Galilee teaching in their synagogues,” and Mt. iv, 24a 
“And His fame went throughout all Syria”. In St. Matthew's Gospel 
these two statements (Mt. iv, 23a, 24a,) are separated from its account 
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of Jesus’ early preaching in Galilee, only by the narrative of the call 
of the first disciples (Mt. iv, 18-22), and form a kind of duplicate record 
of the Galilean preaching. Now as St. Luke intended to narrate the: 
call of Christ’s first disciples only later (at v, 1-11), he dropped Mt’s 
account of that call, and utilized Mt. iv, 23a, 24a, so as to form a 
conspectus of Our Lord’s ministry parallel to the one given in Mt. iv, 
12-17, and Mk. 1, 14, 15. Of course, in utilizing Mt. iv, 23a, 24a, St. 
Luke adapted them to his own context by means of the inversion of 
which we have just spoken, and also through the substitution of his 
own favorite word 7epexspos instead of Mt’s “Syria.’”’ His desire of 
recording at once Christ’s rejection at Nazareth required likewise that 
he should adopt the direct form “and He taught in their synagogues,” 
instead of Mt’s construction “teaching in their synagogues,” while his 
purpose of giving at v, 14, 15, a conspectus of Jesus’ preaching in 
‘Galilee led him naturally to drop all the references to Our Lord’s 
miracles which are found in Mt. iv, 23, and iv, 24. 

A last point needs to be briefly mentioned here, because of its 
bearing upon the dependence of Lk. iv, 14, 15, on Mt. iv, 12-17. In 
‘comparing Mt’s record of the early preaching of Jesus, with the one 
given by St. Mark, we explained Mt’s introduction of Isai. ix, 1, 2, 
through the desire of our first Synoptist to justify Our Lord’s selection 
of Capharnaum as the centre of his work in Galilee, by means of a 
quotation from the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Now, it is in 
full view of this desire on St. Matthew’s part, that our third evangelist 
anticipated the order of events in both Mt. and Mk., and narrated at 
once Christ’s rejection at Nazareth. By so doing, he also justified to 
his own readers Our Lord’s selection of Capharnaum in preference to 
Nazareth as the centre of His preaching: Jesus had preached in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, and His fellow-townsmen, after admiring His 
doctrine, had cast Him away ignominiously. Indeed, such an antici- 
pation of the narrative of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth was apparently 
suggested to St. Luke by Mt. iv, 13: «at xaradurady rhy Nagapa xatw’knoer els 
_Kagapvaodx words which seem to imply that Our Lord visited His 
city upon His return into Galilee, and that the visit was followed by an 
immediate forsaking («a7akuréy) of it, in favor of Capharnaum.' 


Let us now sum up the principal conclusions 

IV. Concluding which come out of the foregoing examination 

Remarks. of the Synoptic accounts of Our Lord’s early 
preaching in Galilee. 


1Cf. Joseph Knabenbauer, S. J., Evangelium secundum M attheum, vol. 1, p. 158. 
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It seems, first of all, that owing to its great simplicity in respect 
to contents and form, St. Mark’s narrative is decidedly primitive in. 
regard to the other two Synoptics. It is an objective statement made 
in strict harmony with the conceptions and language of a very early 
date in the Apostolic age. In the second place, St. Matthew has 
modified in various ways the account of the early preaching of Jesus, 
which is found in our second Gospel; and in particular he has inserted 
into Mk’s narrative the quotation of Isai. ix, 1, 2, with a view to justify 
Jesus’ choice of Capharnaum in Galilee for His preaching. But what- 
ever changes he has introduced, he has most carefully abstained from 
any statement that would have conflicted with Mk’s information. In. 
the third place, St. Luke seems at first sight to be independent, in 
almost every particular, of both St. Matthew and St. Mark. And 
yet, when his parallel record is closely examined, it is found to stand 
in close literary relation with both Mt. iv, 12-17, and Mk..1, 14, 15; 
nay more to have been composed directly in view of the other two 
Synoptics. 

These general conclusions, as it can be readily seen, are practically 
identical with those that have been suggested to us by our Studies on 
. the Synoptic accounts of the events preparatory to Our Lord’s ministry. 
So that it is only natural to add to them, the further conclusion, that in. 
beginning their respective narratives of the public ministry itself, our 
first three evangelists have actually preserved their respective methods: 
of composition. 


FRANCIS E. GIGorT. 
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THE EARLY PREACHING OF JESUS IN GALILEE. 
a 


Mk. i, 14, 15. Mt. iv, 12-17. -47) Lk. iv, 14, 15. 
12. Now when He heard 
14. And after John was delivered up, that John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee He withdrew into Galilee. 14. And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into 
13. And having left Nazareth [Galilee, 


He came and dwelt in Capharnaum 
which is by the sea, 
within the borders of Zabulon taegof Nephtalim; 
14. that it might be fulfilled 
which was said by Isaias the prophet: 
15. The land of Zabulon and of Nephtalim 
toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles, | 
16. the people sitting in darknes 
saw a great light, 
and to those sitting in the region and shadow of death 


a light arose. oe 
preaching the Gospel of God 17. From that time Jesus began to preach And a report concerning Him went out 
15. and saying: The time is fulfilled, and to say: through the whole adjacent region. 
and the Kingdom of God is at hand: Repent, 15. And He taught in their synagogues 
Repent, and believe in the Gospel. for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. being glorified by all. 
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NOTES. 


Through the Revue Augustinienne we learn of the recent inception 
of a new publication Slavorum Littere Theologicew, which has for its purpose 
to unite the scattered forces of the Slav nations, to promote amongst 
them a taste for theological studies, to put within their reach the results 
of the genius of the Western races, and especially to treat of the points 
of controversy between the West and the Hast in a way to lessen bitterness 
and to open the way for agreement; it will strive to effect a better under- 
standing between the two Churches in order to repair the evils of the 
present unhappy lack of unity. All who are of the mind of Christ will 
pray that these efforts, undertaken so much in His spirit, may meet with 
ultimate success. 


The same excellent Revue (conducted by ‘‘Les Augustins de |’ As- 
somption” at Louvain) renders a valuable service to Western scholars 
by giving at intervals a resumé of the articles in a large number of Russian 
religious periodicals. The attitude of religious-minded Russians on ques- 
tions of belief and discipline is of especial interest to Catholics nowadays, 
when the national church is threatened with the loss of that State support. 
which has so long kept it in independent existence. Even though the 
question of reunion has not yet been pushed to the forefront, it 1s evidently 
a time when the guides of Catholic thought should begin to acquaint. 
themselves with the conditions of this mighty religious organism which 
may be forced ere long to make tentative efforts toward re-incorporation 
into the general Catholic body. If such a time should come, it would 
rank amongst the tragedies of Church History if the opportunity should 
be lost through narrowness and lack of sympathy—which are synonyms 
for ignorance of facts and feelings. 


The glimpse of the life of the Russian Church which one gets from 
this conspectus of periodicals is indeed extremely interesting. Minds: 
are evidently more occupied with practical than with intellectual questions. 
A few points of Biblical criticism are touched upon by members of the 
theological faculties of Moscow and St. Petersburg, but in a very con- 
servative way. We find an article on Kant and Nietzsche in one review, 
but in another there is a plea for the introduction of philosophy into the 
- Seminaries. Heretics and dissidents evidently give the orthodox a great 
deal of trouble, as there is much said of their works and ways. There is 
complaint about Socialism, and here and there a note of protest against 
the Erastianism of the Church. 


There are many indications that the recruiting and training of the clergy 
is one of the most important internal questions. Priests do not encourage: 
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their sons to follow their example—they often prefer to see them pro- 
fessional men. And many of the brighter students, when they finish 
their academic studies, turn aside from the priesthood. Many reasons 
are given for this: distaste for the humdrum life of a village pope; un- 
willingness to marry with small prospects of means to bring up a family 
well—it would seem that marriage is almost a requisite for the parochial 
clergy. Others blame the seminaries, their lack of discipline, their in- 
efficient training, etc. Students in some places are allowed out late at 
night—they must do their courting before ordination. Altogether, it 
makes a difficult problem, but it is a good sign that it is arousing such 
general consideration. 


In the organ of the Holy Synod, of St. Petersburg, we find a pastoral 
‘conference which gives interesting details concerning Church customs. 
In the matter of confession, priests are told to advise their people that 
they should not all come to this sacrament on the same day in Lent. 
‘‘As for confession in common, it is permitted only to Father John of 
Cronstadt, and, as a general rule, it is not accorded to other priests. How- 
ever, in case of necessity, the priest may hear in common the confessions 
of children and of adults who may be supposed to have committed only 
sins which are ordinary for human weakness. In such cases, those who 
do not request to be heard privately should be gathered in groups of from 
ten to fifteen.’’ 


A succinct and valuable summary of the religious conditions in Russia 
is given in Studi Religiosi (Nov.-Dec., 1905) by P. A. Palmieri. His 
yvemarks on the condition of Catholicity in the Empire are of especial interest. 
In Poland, he says, the Church is strong, but national and racial antipathies 
hinder all relations between the Catholic priests and those of the established 
religion, so that nothing can be done at present towards reunion. He 
hopes that if the Poles secure autonomy as a result of the present troubles, 
this barrier will be broken down. In Russia proper, Catholicity seems 
‘quite strong in certain parts. In St. Petersburg there is a Catholic academy 
with a fine library, but the staff of, professors is weak. Catholics have 
done little or nothing to meet the arguments of the ‘Orthodox.’ He 
deplores the lack of a theological review which would present the Catholic 
position to the more intelligent members of the Russian clergy and laity. 


A study that goes much deeper into the tendencies of Russian religious 
thought is furnished in the columns of Demain by a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Cracow. He lays especial emphasis on the work of Solovieff, 
Slavophile and idealist, who dreamed of a future reunion of the Churches ; 
and who has left behind him a school, the best known members of which 
are the Princes Troubetskoi: Sergius, whose recent death bereft Russia 
of her best son just when he was most needed, and Eugene, who is a pro- 
fessor at Kieff. The disciples do not seem to put forward the idea of 
reunion as strongly as did Solovieff, but they represent an ardent move- 
ment for reform in Church and State with the religious ideal kept pre- 
dominant. The Polish professor is of one mind with the Italian writer 
in Studi Religiosi, that lack of mental contact between the Catholic and 
the Orthodox leaders of thought is unfortunate. The point of contact, 
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he believes, is supplied by the idealism of Solovieff, and he makesa plea for 
a close study of the ideas of this thinker in order to gain that sympathetic 
understanding of matters of agreement and difference without which 
reunion will be impossible. 


The January number of the Dublin Review, the first under the new 
editorship, is out—and a very fine number it is. There is some change 
in its outward form—the familiar green cover is retained, but is of a more: 
artistic hue. The paper is bulky, but light, somewhat like that in the: 
Hibbert, so that its 230 pages give one the impression of a goodly volume. 
This gives it a fine appearance, though it will be of doubtful advantage: 
when it comes to binding the numbers. The type is in the best English 
style, of good size, but not so inconveniently large as that in the Hibbert. 
All in all, the publishers have succeeded in producing a magazine which in 
appearance will rank with the best on the literary market. 


But “there is that within which passeth show.” The number of 
English Catholics who have attained to literary eminence is out of all 
proportion to the Catholic population, and Mr. Ward is a man who can 
command their confidence and secure their co-operation. So this issue 
contains contributions from Abbot Gasquet, W. 8. Lilly, Father Thurston. 
Mrs. Meynell (a poem), Professor Phillimore, Viscount Llandaff, and the 
editor, and, as representing Continental Catholicity, Father Dimnet, whose 
book on English Catholic thought was reviewed in the December number 
of this Review. It would be a pleasant task to chat about many of 
these articles, as, for instance, Abbot Gasquet’s delightfully appreciative 
reminiscences of his American tour, but we must be content with a passing 
notice of them, and direct our attention to contributions which are in our 
own special field of interest. These are mainly two—and both of them 
are unsigned, but are presumably by the eminent editor himself. 


The first of these is on “St. Thomas Aquinas and Medizval Thought.’” 
The article, which treats ably of St. Thomas’ manly endeavor to deal with 
the rationalism of his day on its own principles, and the opposition which 
his attempt aroused amongst the ‘“‘unco guid,” is interesting to the his- 
torian and the philosopher, but in intent it is evidently a parable. ‘““Mutato- 
nomine, de nobis fabula narratur.’’ Nor does the author hesitate to apply 
his parable. Intellectual conditions in the University of Paris in the 
thirteenth century are illustrated by those in the University of Oxford in 
the nineteenth; and the method and spirit of the great Master of Theology 
in his own age are strongly recommended to Catholic apologists in ours. 


We shall make but one quotation—and it is difficult not. to quote 
more extensively. It is the application of the parable: “If work in the 
field marked out by the ‘higher criticism’ is occasionally touched by some 
of the defects of the methods it has to use, that does not make it the less 
necessary. If those few who are competent to undertake it are afforded 
no scope for their energies, humanly speaking, the movement of criticism 
must lead widely to the destruction of faith, especially in those masses 
of half-educated people for whose especial benefit: the avoidance of un- 
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settling questions is professedly designed. . . . When such questions are 
widely raised, it is precisely the simpler souls, those least qualified to meet 
them rationally, who most need a recognized literature which has dealt 
with them in a Christian spirit. Such a literature is the indispensable 
suide and authority for the average mind. Its very existence, and its 
recognition on the part of the official rulers, are a support to him. If it 
exists, his faith is saved. If it does not, humanly speaking, it goes. Thus 
we may welcome the establishment of the Biblical Commission by Leo 
XIII at the end of his reign as a fitting complement to his commendation 
at its outset, in the encyclical #terni Patris, of the method and spirit of 
St. Thomas.’’ 


It will seem strange and forced to those whose views are bound by 
the accidents of time that St. Thomas should be chosen as an exemplar 
of the “forward”? movement of Catholic thought, while as a representative 
of conservative opinion we are offered the author of the works on Develop- 
ment of Doctrine, and the Grammar of Assent. Cardinal Newman’s name 
is identified with the three main ideas which are at the basis of our most 
modern apologetics—the analogical nature of religious truth, the theory 
of doctrinal development, and the personal nature of assent. And yet 
Mr. Ward—for it is surely Mr. Ward who wrote this article on ‘‘The Func- 
tions of Prejudice’’—is correct in calling Newman a Conservative. ‘The 
writer gives an admirable analysis—similar to one contributed to the 
opening number of this Revirw—of the fine balance and temper of New- 
man’s mind: his sympathy (especially when he found himself surrounded 
by the safeguards of orthodoxy which the Church supplies) with the efforts 
of liberal scholars to get at the exact truth in science and history; and 
at the same time his strong opposition to those who would uproot the 
foundations of religious belief. 


In summing up ‘Newman’s attitude towards the new intellectual 
questions which at times come up for solution, the author says: “Advocates 
of reform, he urged, must remember that the Church isan organic structure 
necessarily containing intellects on many different levels. The stability 
of the body politic and of theology must be regarded in all efforts at in- 
tellectual development. All interests, and not merely the intellectual, 
must be considered. Consequently discussion must neither be burked 
nor be allowed to lead to hasty changes. Minds must be gradually ac- 
customed to the points at issue as being subjects for debate, before being 
forced in a definite direction. The new questions must be opened and 
allowed for a time to remain open. And the gradual prevalence of such 
modifications as the advance of science demands, will be a natural conse- 
quence. A great authority on the subject once said to the present writer 
that had Newman been with us he would have entered into Abbé Loisy’s 
views with special interest, although he would not have adopted them. 
‘The extensive qualifications which time and criticism will bring must 
come first. Time itself is essential that the exaggerated interpretations 
which are ever placed on novelty by unelastic minds may be got rid of. 
‘Novelty is often error to those who are unprepared for it from the re- 
fraction with which it enters into their conceptions.’”’ The last sentence 
is Newman’s own—from the preface to the third edition of the Via Media. 
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Whilst speaking of Catholic magazines which aim at covering the 
wide field, literary, historical, religious, of Catholic thought, it would be 
an unpardonable oversight not to signal a remarkably able periodical 
furnished us nearer home—the Catholic World. Month after month for 
the past year, Father Burke has been offering to his readers the work 
of the best Catholic writers at home and abroad. His standards are evi- 
dently high, but he manages to keep up to them. Take for instance his 
January number—slim to the touch, but it contains nearly 150 pages, 
and he has to repeat this feat twelve times a year. There are articles by 
Dr. Kerby, of the Catholic University, Father Tyrrell, M. F. Quinlan, 
Dr. Fox, M. D. Petre, Father Sullivan, E. G. Hurley, a story by Katharine 
Tynan, and a poem by John Jerome Rooney. This is a fine showing, and 
it is only an instance of the monthly treat which the Catholic World fur- 
nishes to its readers. 


The announcement in the December issue of the Dolphin that that 
excellent periodical was about to suspend publication, came as a surprise. 
But its indefatigable editor had turned a large part of his energies to the 
eause of ecclesiastical music, and the management of three magazines 
was too much even for his untiring zeal. During its four years of existence, 
the Dolphin did excellent service for the Catholic cause.. To illustrate 
this we may instance the articles by Dr. Heuser himself, afterwards pub- 
lished in book-form under the title The Harmony of the Religious Lrje; 
Canon Sheehan’s Under the Cedars and the Stars and Glenanaar; Dr. Kerby’s 
articles on Socialism; the “‘ Lex Amandi” series; the studies in hymnology 
pyar Eienry, etc. 


The new quarterly, Church Music, which is issued by the Dolphin 
Press, ‘is a very fine publication indeed. In the first place, it presents 
a very attractive appearance. Paper, type, etc., are excellent. The 
editor has secured the co-operation of a number of distinguished authorities 
on ecclesiastical music, and has spared no effort to make the new quarterly 
the best in its chosen field. The articles in the initial number cover a 
wider range of topics than one would have thought possible in such a 
limited field. Of articles which have more than a technical interest, we 
might mention the practical suggestions of Dr. Henry of Overbrook Semi- 
nary, and Mr. Gibbs of Covington; and a very frank and interesting 
account of the history of the Vatican Edition by Rev. Norman Holly of 
Dunwoodie, who is the American representative on the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Ecclesiastical Chant. 


In the biblical section of the collection ‘“‘la Pensée Chrétienne,’’ of 
which we noted in last issue Father Rose’s work on the Acts of the Apostles, 
there has been published a translation and commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse by Father Calmes. Amongst Father Calmes’ 
conclusions regarding the latter difficult book, these two are noteworthy: 
(1) the Apocalypse has a direct reference to contemporaneous facts, and 
consists of an application of eschatological tradition to historical events 
of the author’s time or the near future; (2) although the book has a literary 
unity in the idea of the triumph of Christ and His elect, it supposes a 
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number of documents, some Jewish, which the redactor has combined, 
adapting them to his own point of view. 


The first Part (Genesis-Kings) of a new edition of the Hebrew Bible 
has been issued by Hinrichs, Leipzig. It is edited by Kittel, with the co- 
operation of such eminent scholars as Beer, Buhl, Dalman, Driver, Loehr, 
Nowack, Rothstein, and Ryssel. It consists of the Massoretic text, very 
carefully edited, and is furnished with notes indicating corrections sug- 
gested by ancient authorities or by modern critical science, and also with 
the variants suggested by ancient versions. These emendations are put 
forward with the careful diffidence of a truly scientific spirit. As Father 
Loisy says in the Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religreuses, this edition 
cannot be too highly recommended to young students of Hebrew. 


The French Catholics have at last a translation of the Bible based 
on the original texts—would that we Catholics of English speech could 
say the same! It was begun by M. |’ Abbé Crampon, who died in 1894, 
when he had published only the Pentateuch. However, he had prepared 
the manuscript of the other books, and this has been re-edited and pub- 
lished at intervals by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, with the aid of Pro- 
fessors of Saint Sulpice. The large edition is in seven volumes (Desclée, 
Paris), and there is now issued a handy edition in one volume. The trans- 
lator and editors have made use of the results of criticism in a very judicious 
way. Those which seem solidly based are freely admitted, while new | 
and untried hypotheses are set aside... The more important variants of 
the Vulgate are given. The Three Heavenly Witnesses text is put in 
parentheses, with the note: ‘‘These words are not found in any Greek 
manuscript before the fifteenth century, nor in any manuscript of the 
Vulgate before the eighth.” 


Fie 


The German translation of the Apocrypha of the New Testament, . 
published under the editorship of Hennecke, has been recently supplanted. | 
with a volume of introduction and notes (Handbuch zu den Neutesta- 
mentliche Apokryphen, Mohr, Tubingen). The scholars who. contribute 
to it are the same who prepared the translation. This work places at the” 
disposal of the student in convenient and accessible form a vast amount 
of information concerning the Apocrypha—an ample bibliography, critical 
and historical commentary, ete. 


Commenting on the late decision of the Biblical. Commission on the 
historicity of the Bible, the writer of the “‘Chronique Biblique” in the 
Revue du Clergé Frangais says: ‘“‘It is the intention of, the. writer which 
is the great rule of interpretation. But here, as in all cases except when 
there is a special intervention of the Church, it is the place of the exegetes 
to determine by an examination of all the facts just what the intention 
of the writer was. And it is precisely because they believed it to be mani- 
fest that in this or that chapter of Genesis, or in books like Tobias, the 
sacred author did not intend to write history, but was satisfied with re- 
porting ancient traditions without giving warrant for their veracity, or 
using popular tales for purposes of edification, that Catholic critics have 
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questioned the historicity of such narrations. The decision of the Com- 
mission does not seem to touch them, provided that the reasons they ad- 
duce in favor of their opinion be really solid.’ 


M. Henri Brémond has given us in an article in Demain, the con- 
clusions of his psychological essay on Newman, which is soon to appear. 
The ground of a man’s religious consciousness, the scene of his inward 
struggle, is sacred. All the world, however, knows that conscience was 
the great Englishman’s most luminous star. It is interesting in this light 
to probe and appreciate his religious experiences not in a psycho-pathologi- 
cal way but in the surest spirit of reverence and discipleship. 


Setting out over a hitherto untrodden field, for all theologians and 
apologists had insisted on religion as the foundation-stone of conscience, 
the Cardinal built his religious consciousness, step by step, on conscience 
as manifested in religious sentiment, Christian experience, Christian 
relations and countless other modes of expression. The starting-point 
as well as the grand conclusion is that the essential principle and the 
sanction of law is conscience. It is in truth with Newman an axiom. 
His principles are expressed in the Grammar of Assent, which is, to use 
M. Brémond’s phase, ‘‘a long definition of the zlative sense, and this lative 
sense is the name which conscience takes in the quest for religious truth.”’ 
Conscience is the sole means of “religiously arriving at religious truths.”’ 
Going still further and driving home with irresistible precision the great 
idea, the Cardinal holds that conscience is not alone a principle of knowled ge: 
it is the end of all religion, natural and revealed. For example, “‘Apostoli- 
cal order is an ethical principle or it it is not worth much.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Life and Matter: A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s ‘“ Riddle of the 
Universe”—by Sir Otiver Loper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York and London. 1905. The Knickerbocker  Press,. 
jajereuaeey AL ESy 
Professor Haeckel’s oracular settlement of all questions on the: 

simple-seeming lines of Materialistic Monism has been pushed with 

so much persistence by his English disciples that his book has gained 
the no doubt unwelcome attention of men who otherwise would have ~ 
scarcely thought it worthy of their notice. It is a refreshing sign of 
the times to see scientists of the first rank coming forward to 
establish the claims of the immaterial against the sweeping generaliza-. 
tions of their too dogmatic brethren. Physical science had played 
the part of Cinderella so long that it was not unnatural that she should 
have taken a domineering tone when she found herself a princess.. 

But her best friends and admirers are now informing her that her sway 

is far from being universal, and that her authority is subordinate. 

One of the best contributions to the discussion was given to the: 
public by Sir Oliver Lodge in the Hibbert Journal about a year ago. 
The present little work is made up on the basis of that and other 
articles and addresses,which have been rewritten and supplemented to 
give them unity and completeness. In his preface the author informs: 
us that the volume, though controversial in form, has for its aim to 
formulate a doctrine concerning the nature of man and the interaction. 
between mind and matter. He desires to confute two errors: “ (1) 
the notion that because material energy is constant in quantity, there— 
fore its transformations . . . are insusceptible to guidance or directing 
control; (2) the idea that the specific guiding power which we call 
life is one of the forms of material energy—so that directly it relin-- 
quishes its connection with matter other equivalent forms of energy 
must arise to replace it.” 

The main lines of his criticism of Haeckel’s method and results: 
have been so admirably summarized by Sir Oliver that we cannot do 
better than to quote his words: 


“In his effort to simplify and unify he has underestimated some 
classes of fact and has stretched scientific theory into regions of guess— 
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work and hypothesis where it loses touch with real science altogether 
The facts which he chooses gratuitously to deny, and the facts which he 
chooses vigorously to emphasize, are artistically selected by him according 
as they will or will not fit into the philosophic scheme. . . . At present, 
the scheme formulated by Professor Haeckel must to philosophers appear . 
rudimentary and antiquated, while to men of science it appears gratuitous, 
hypothetical, in some places erroneous, and altogether unconvincing.” 


(pp. 9, 10). 


“The progress of thought has left him, as well as his great English 
exemplar, Herbert Spencer, somewhat high and dry, belated and stranded 
by the tide of opinion which has now begun to flow in another direction. 
He is, as it were, a surviving voice from the middle of the nineteenth 
century; he represents, in clear and eloquent fashion, opinions which 
then were prevalent among many leaders of thought—opinions which they 
themselves in many cases, and their successors still more, lived to out- 
grow; so that by this time Professor Haeckel’s voice is as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, not as the pioneer or vanguard of an advancing 
army, but as the despairing shout of a standard-bearer, still bold and > 
unflinching, but abandoned by the retreating ranks of his comrades as 
they march to new orders in a fresh and more idealistic direction.” (p.51.) 


Passing now to a consideration of the more positive and con- 
structive side of the treatise, we may consider Sir Oliver’s views on 
the nature of life. Opponents of Materialism vary widely in the esti- 
mate they make of the amount of reality which they are willing to 
hand over to the realm of the material. The Idealist deposes matter 
- completely; Descartes drew the line sharply between human thought 
and the rest of the universe; the repentant Materialists of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, as, for instance, Professor Tyndall, 
acknowledged a “gap” between matter and all forms of consciousness ; 
but Sir Oliver takes his stand at the outposts, and maintains that Life 
does not belong to the domain of the mechanical. To him it is the 
manifestation of a non-material substance drawn from the storehouse 
of nature, and manifesting itself for a time as controlling physical 
powers, only to withdraw at last to its source. For he maintains, and 
rightly, that nothing that is really a substance ceases to exist. He 
does not treat with any adequacy the claims of self-conscious and 
moral entities to a personal persistence, though he evidently believes 
in it. On the other hand, he is no believer in special acts of creation. 
His views of the origin of man and his “Fall” are worth considering, 
not indeed that they are new, but they may be found helpful to some. 
The advent of man in the course of evolution was arise, psychologically 
considered; but it brought with it responsibility, and with responsi- 
bility, sin, and thus, from an ethical point of view, a fall (pp. 78, 79)- 
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So much for the treatment of one of the great triad of questions 
which lie at the basis of all religious belief—God, Freedom, Immor- 
tality. On the existence of God he has less to say, but he indicates 
- over and over again that he cannot conceive any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the universe without Intelligence-and Purpose. In his 
treatment of Freedom, he rejects alike the a priori generalizations of 
the mechanicist, and the attacks on the validity of physical laws such 
as that of the conservation of energy, made by philosophers like Stallo 
and James Ward. Instead, he maintains that the vital power can 
direct physical energy into new channels without any addition to 
the sum of that energy, that is, without violation of the law of its 
conservation. ‘The author makes much of this contention, but he 
does not give it an adequate treatment. French Libertarians have 
handled it more thoroughly (for references, see Maher, Psychology, 
p. 521). And when Sir Oliver devotes himself to the more meta- 
physical side of the question of Freedom, it is doubtful whether he 
establishes a sufficient hasis for responsibility in its ethical sense. 

Taken as a whole, the work has its faults and its merits. Some 
of the faults arise from its origin—it is largely a compilation, and in 
a compilation the treatment of subjects is likely to be incomplete 
and scattering. Moreover, the author speaks with the restraint of 
one who does not wish to go beyond the more manifest inferences 
which he can make from the data of scientific discovery, so that the 
note he strikes is sometimes weak and hesitant. But though this 
may be uncongenial to one with the temper of faith, it opens the way 
and leaves room for faith, so that adverse criticism may be ungrateful 
and unfair. Let us welcome it then as a step in the right direction, as 
a protest from one having authority against the arrogance of a self- 
satisfied Materialism which would reduce the highest and noblest 
elements of Reality to the level of the basest category of human exper- 
ence. 


Francis P. Durry. 


Psychology of Ants and of Higher Animals—by Rev. E. Wasmann, 
S.J. pp. 200. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. London and Edin- 
burgh: Sand & Co. | 
This is a translation (translator’s name is not given) from the 

second German edition of Fr. Wasmann’s Vergleichende Studien ueber 

das Seelenleben der Ameisen und der hoeheren Tiere. It is, however, 
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stated in the translator’s preface that “the author has kindly added 
a series of notes and observations on the ant forms of the United 
States . . . the present work, therefore, is more than a translation; 
it fe be called a new edition, revised and enlarged by Father Was- 
mann.’ 

The work contains a short introduction which is followed by 
four chapters on the topics of animal community life, warfare and 
slavery, architecture, breeding and nursing; the conclusion occupies 
some eight pages. The book is very interesting reading, whether 
one agrees with all of Fr. Wasmann’ contentions or not. It contains 
many original observations on the habits of-the ant—an animal that 
has been the object of wonder ever since man took to observing the 
creatures about him; and which caused St. Augustine to write (quoted 
on the title-page): ‘‘Plus enim formicularum et apicularum opera 
stupemus quam immensa corpora balenarum.”’ 

The thesis of the essay is to show that, if intelligence is to be 
ascribed to the higher animals because of the highly developed activities 
exhibited in their community life, their warfare, their building and 
breeding ‘habits, then intelligence should be allowed to ants; for the 
latter, as Fr. Wasmann endeavors to show, surpass even the higher 
animals in these particular spheres of activity. Since many animal psy- 
chologists grant intelligence to the higher animals, and are disposed 
to regard the activities of ants as purely instinctive or automatic, 
Fr. Wasmann urges that the exclusion of ants from the intelligent 
class is unwarranted. 

He himself denies all intelligence to animals, understanding by 
intelligence the “power to act with deliberation and self-conscious- 
ness.’ According to him, all the wonderful reactions of ants—and 
he relates some amazing anecdotes of ant ‘‘intelligence’’—can be 
explained by merely sense impressions received in an organism en- 
dowed by heredity with its own peculiar nervous system and powers. 
of sensitive cognition and appetite (conation). But all the reactions 
of ants are not automatic, for these insects show a certain “plasticity” 
in their powers of cognition and appetite, leading to a modi- 
fication of their usual behavior, as, e. g., in the tamed ant — 
that was wont to lick the honey from Fr. Wasmann’s finger. 
The mistake of the popular psychologist of animals is to call these 
exhibitions of sense-cognition and memory intelligence. In the 
conclusion the author takes roundly to task those writers who, like 
Brehm and S. Buechner, humanize the brute, and who “not only 
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trifle with scientific psychology, but also drag into the mire the dignity 
of man.” 


We can recommend the work as an able essay to explain the so- 
called intelligence of ants on the part of one who has spent more than 
twenty years of his life in their study, and whose results have appeared 
in the leading zodlogical journals of Germany, as well as in popular 
form. This volume is a companion one to Instinct and Intelligence 
m the Animal Kingdom—the two volumes having much the same 
purpose in view. 


The translation is quite good; and there are very few misprints; 
on p. 149 amphibias is used for amphibians. There are numerous 
references to recent literature (mostly German), so that the book 
should prove valuable to one desirous of learning where information 
is to be had concerning the habits of ants. 


J. C. Herrick. 


Tractatus De Divina Gratia Secundum S. Aphonsi M. De Ligorio. 
Doctrinam et Mentem—by JoANNes Hermann, C. SS. R., Rome, 
1904, in 4to, pp. xiv, 754. 


This very compact volume on grace, though published in Rome, 
comes to us from England. “ Haec scripsimus in Collegio Liverpolitano 
quod exsules nos e Gallia fraterno hospitio recepit”’ (p. xiv). We can 
well believe that it is the result of many years of work, as the modest 
writer states in his letter to Pius X, “in quo seribendo plurium annorum 
operam collocavi.”’ For it is a real work to go through its 754 pages— 
a pleasant study, however, and not a painful task. Nevertheless, 
the reviewer candidly thinks that the book could profitably be shorter 
—and this for two reasons: because it would be read by a greater 
number who would thus profit by it, and also because some antiquated 
and useless questions might disappear, to the no slight betterment of 
the treatise as a whole. To mention immediately the point which 
is the most original as well as the most interesting: the system of Saint 
Alphonsus Liguori on the mode of operation of actual grace is exposed 
at length and vindicated with filial devotion. Many readers will be 
surprised to learn that there is such a system. For it is seldom men- 
tioned in our text books, “Prorsus ignorent vel tam parvi faciant, ut 
illud absque examine rejiciunt et ne dignum quidem reputant quod 
exponatur a theologo.”’ (p. 501). 
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The faithful son of Saint Liguori grows indignant at such conduct. 
It is fortunate, we think, that his remonstrances are in Latin. “Istius 
agendi ratio ad minus in eis denotat vel insignem ignorantiam, vel 
stupendem animi levitatem, vel pertinacem preconceptis opinionibus 
adhesionem, theologo plane indignam.’ This silence seems all 
the more incomprehensible as Saint Liguori is not the first 
who proposed this via media theory; Ysambert, Duval, Hubert, Le 
Moyne, Duplessis d’Argentré, Tournely and other professors at the 
Sorbonne had already advanced it as the best solution of the difficulties. 
We notice, by the way, that Father Hermann has a strong leaning 
towards the Sorbonne and its Doctors, and more sea) once (é. g., 
p. 52), we see his preference for their opinions. 

The obvious danger which is incurred by the defenders of any 
via media theory is that they are exposed to attacks from both sides— 
in this case from Jansenists, Thomists, and Augustinians on the one 
hand, and from Molinists and Congruists on the other. Very sharp 
attacks they can be, too—‘digladiantur”’ (p. 34) is the rather bellicose 
expression by which Father Hermann himself describes the conflict of 
views amongst theologians. But the advantage of such a position, 
_ Father Hermann claims, is that you can borrow the good points from 
every system and turn opponents into friends and co-workers. “ Nobis 
agendum est contra omnes patrones aliorum systematum, ita tamen 
ut eos ad nostram sententiam stabiliendam coadjutores habeamus.”’ 
(p. 339). Now this system which Saint Liguori does not hesitate to 
call “multo probabiliorem et sequiorem” may be summed up in two 
points: (a) For the performance of good works of a more difficult 
nature we need a grace efficacious ab intrinseco, natura sua, in the 
existence of which he believes in opposition to the Molinists; (b) for 
less difficult works, such as prayer, an ordinary grace called “sufficiens”’ 
is all that is required—but this sufficient grace can be changed by 
prayer into efficacious grace, notwithstanding the teaching of the 
Thomistic school. 

Of course Thomists as well as Molinists will protest against this 
simple distinction. But the Thomists supply arguments to’ prove 
the first part, whilst the Molinists have accumulated proof upon proof 
to demonstrate against the Thomists that sufficient grace suffices. 
The foes have become friends. Should we call it ‘the triumph of 
failure?”’ 

Let us now consider the appreciation passed on the Molinistie 
system by their new “coadjutor.”” It may be summed up: ‘Gratiam 
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Dei nimis extenuat ... orationis necessitatem minuit. [also aut 
saltem debili nititur fundamento’”—the two-fold foundation being 
the scientia media and the fear that the Bannezians (not Thomists—for 
Saint Thomas is a Molinist!) would destroy human freedom (318-322). 
As for the Congruists, they are accused of doing away with the necessity 
and even the possibility of prayer; whilst of the Thomistic theory 
we are told (p. 275) that with such a system there is no longer any 
“oratia sufficiens.”’ Sin would not be imputed to man. Human 
freedom seems to be done away with. God does not seem to will the 
salvation of all. Prayer is impossible and Christian hope is destroyed. 
That is all! 3 

Amongst the different Thomistic systems, or rather the attempts 
to present a doctrine more in accordance with Tradition, one, 1t seems 
to Father Hermann, deserves a special examination. It was originated 
by the late Father Guillermin, O. P., in the Revue Thomiste (vols. 9, 
10,11). Since the death of the eminent Dominican and the publication 
of the book under review, the Abbé Maisonneuve has given a very 
lucid exposé of the system in the Bulletin de Littérature ecclésvastique 
(Jan., 1905). The conclusion of Father Hermann is that Guillermin’s 
system, though very near to that of St. Alphonsus, is still at essential 
variance with it, since it does not admit that an efficacious prayer 
can be the result of a “gratia sufficiens.”’ 

It seems that our author’s main objection against all the other sys- 
tems is that they undermine the role of prayer in a more or less direct 
or disguised way (p. 464-465) whilst the system of St. Alphonsus, 
following the teaching of Tradition, is based as it were on the efficiency 
of prayer, which is called (p. 402) “omnium veritatum speculativa- 
practicarum populo christiano utilissima et maxime necessaria.”’ 
Father Hermann is aware that a serious objection will be brought 
against his system; its lack of scientific character. Tor there is no 
philosophy in it. Neither the scientia media, nor the decreta prede- 
terminantia are made use of! The answer (p. 400) is a confession 
that we are here confronted with an insoluble difficulty; opponents 
claim that it is soluble, but they fail to find a solution—which position 
is preferable? 

One cannot help thinking that of the 250 pages on the question 
“De modo quo operatur gratia,’ many might be suppressed; many 
others would not have been written, if (1) we would not continue, 
against the most elementary rules of logic, to oppose the “gratia 
sufficiens” to the “gratia efficax;” (2) and if we would consider that 
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grace is both (a) the excitation (or invitation) given to our faculties 
of intellect and will, and (b) that mysterious and intimate union by 
which God co-operates with us. Nowif grace is viewed exclusively from 
the first stand point, evidently we make it efficacious; and the Molinists: 
are right. If we take the second exclusively, grace is necessarily 
efficacious, natura sua, ab wntrinseco: and the Thomists are right. 
Perhaps the above observation might help towards a reconcilation of 
the two schools .. . if they really desired it. 

If actual graceisa mystery, habitual graceisa deeper one. Withthis 
remark we are introduced into the second part, on sanctifying grace. 
The author correctly distinguishes it from Justification. But why 
does he not begin with justification? The discussion of the texts of 
St. Paul to the Romans, in connection with the Protestant theories of 
justification through faith and imperative righteousness, is weak. 
Indeed, there is a lack of careful critical exegesis all through the book. 
“Nescit homo utrum amore an odio dignus sit’”’ (Eccl. 1x) is still quoted 
because “‘theologi communiter utuntur” (p. 565). This reason does: 
not suffice. We are told that the text from Sap. vin, 21, “Ut scivi — 
quoniam aliter non possem esse continens, nisi Deus det” proves 
that there are infused moral virtues; whether it be considered as 
referring to wisdom or to chastity, either i habitu or wm actu. He 
quotes (p. 571) Ps. Ixxxii, 12, “Gratiam et gloriam dabit Dominus.’” 
But what does “gratia”? mean in that text? | 

Such books as Jovene De Vita deiformi; Terrien, La Grace et la 
glorie; Bainvel, Nature et Grace, should not be absent from a bibli- 
ographical list on Grace. The history of errors and their development 
is not treated in a satisfactory way. Why habitual grace is distinct 
from charity is not satisfactorily shown. Very weak is the answer 
to the objection: ‘‘ How is it that infused virtues do not give facility 
to act?” Is it true to say (p. 640) that only men of extraordinary 
sanctity may have the same certitude of being in the state of grace as we: 
have of adoring Christ when a pious priest tells us, “I have consecrated 
this host’’? 

Certain discussions are extremely curious. ‘Selecting at random, 
p. 655 is devoted to the question: Are Elias or Henoch ina condition 
to merit, and do they merit? We are told that it is the custom of 
theologians to treat this question—inquirere solent. ‘They might 
turn their attention elsewhere. It seems there are as many as five 
opinions. Some object to their meriting on the plea that after so 
many centuries they would surpass even St. John the Baptist in sanctity ;: 
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others cannot conceive the waste of time involved in their not meriting. 
‘Our author’s opinion is “‘ Nobis esse omnino ignotum’’—a very sensible 
conclusion. Besides, there are some who think that Elias is really 
dead, and that Henoch may have never existed. 

These defects, however, do not mar the good qualities of the 
book; our quoting them shows that the work is of such interest as to 
obtain for itself a careful reading. We cannot do better in conclusion 
than to quote from the letter written by the Pope to Father Hermann, 


) 


“‘In re dogmatica emines. 


L’ Enseignement de Jésus d’aprés les Evangiles synoptiques—par 
Mer. P. Barirro, recteur de |’ Institut Catholique de Toulouse. 
pp. xxvi-303. Paris, Librairie Bloud et Cie. 1905. 


This volume belongs to the new popular series of scriptural publi- 
cations which are being issued under the direction of Mer. Batiffol, 
Father Rose, O. P., and Father Touzard, under the tone title: 
Bibliotheque de Rieter Scripturaire. 

The publication of this series is one of the many evidences of 
the great revival of scripture study, at present going on among the 
clergy of France. That such a revival was much needed is plain, not 
only from the exposé of former conditions as set forth in Houtin’s 
‘Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France au XIXme siécle, but 
also from admissions expressed or implied in the Introduction to the 
series, supposedly from the pen of Mer. Batiffol himself. Thus we 
are told that it has hitherto been impossible for French readers to find 
books treating scientifically the scripture problems of the day without 
having recourse to works written in German or English. With regard 
to modern scripture problems, works in French are either totally 
wanting, or they ignore most of the important questions at issue. 

It is to meet this generally recognized need that the present 
series has been projected, and in the mind of its promoters it is intended 
to occupy a place in French biblical literature similar to that held by 
the Cambridge Bible collection in England and America. This re- 
vival of interest in scientific Bible study is remarkable for its brilliant 
display of scholarly activity. Plainly the scientific movement in- 
augurated by the Revue Biblique and its distinguished school has been 
eagerly caught up by the younger generation of scripture scholars 
with that lively enthusiasm so characteristic of the Gallic race. 
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The present volume on The Teachings of Jesus is by force of circum- 
stances an implicit reply to Abbé Loisy’s remarkable work, L’ Hvangile 
et V Eglise, as this last was an answer to Harnack’s Wesen des Christen- 
thums. ‘The author, however, endeavors to prescind from all controversy 
and disclaims any apologetic purpose, desiring to confine himself to a 
simple historical exposition. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, as follows: (1) The 
Method of Jesus’ Teaching; (2) The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish 
Law; (3) The Fatherhood of God; (4) The Religion of Regenerate 
Man; (5) The Kingdom of God; (6) Jesus Himself ; (7) The Future. 

Under these titles the learned author essays to portray the broad 
lines and the principal ideas of Christ’s teaching as embodied in the 
three first Gospels. It is not claimed that the synthesis thus set forth 
is a complete presentation of the teaching of the Master, for this can 
not be grasped in its integrity unless, together with the synoptic tra- 
dition, account be taken also of the Fourth Gospel and the subsequent 
tradition of the Christian Church. However, it is beyond question 
that a synthesis drawn from the Synoptic Gospels, though necessarily 
incomplete, must be regarded as basic in any scientific treatment of 
the question according to the historical method. 

The introduction of the work is devoted to the task of showing 
that the Synoptic Gospels as regards the teaching of the Savior are 
substantially reliable. 

While the treatise cannot claim to embody the final word on so 
difficult and delicate a subject—this indeed will be impossible until 
the intricate problem of the literary and historic interdependence of 
the Synoptic Gospels shall have received a much greater amount of 
critical attention than has thus far been expended on it, at least on 
the part of Catholic scholars—Mer. Batiffol’s work is certainly an 
interesting and very valuable contribution to the literature which has 
for its object to elucidate the beginnings of Christianity. 


JAMES IF. DRISCOLL. 

I. Justin: Apologies—Texte Grec et Traduction Frangaise, Intro- 
duction et Index—par Louis Pauriany, Alphonse Picard. 
Paris, 1904. pp. xxvi. 200. 

II. Eusebe: Histoire Ecclesiastique, Livres I-IV.—Texte Gree et 
Traduction Francaise—par Emme Grapin, Alphonse Picard. 
Paris, . 1905). pp. ‘vill, 24. 
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During the last quarter of a century religious studies have made 
remarkable progress in the intellectual world. The scholarly works 
that have been issued testify to the absorbing interest which has 
centered about the history of Christianity, and especially about its 
early ages. And the study of Patrology has received an impetus 
that promises a very decided improvement in the manner of treating 
this branch of religious history. Hitherto the general student of 
patristic literature has had to cope with many inconveniences, among 
which may be mentioned the difficulty of securing access to a library 
of the Fathers, the immense size and bulkiness of the tomes and the 
not infrequent unreliable texts found therein. Hence the present 
volumes—the first of the series of “Textes et Documents,” which are 
being edited under the able direction of Hippolyte Hemmer and Paul 
Lejay. The object of this series is to furnish the reader with original, 
reliable texts and literal French translations, together with an In- 
troduction required by the work in question, and an Index which, 
among other things, will contain a list of the philosophical and theological 
terms used in the book. This object has been very well followed 
out in the volumes of Justin and Eusebius, which, besides having 
all that the editors claim for them, have been issued in a very neat 
and attractive form—as attractive and as handy as any text-book. 
Consequently the idea of bringing out such a series cannot be too 
highly praised, as it will prove of immense advantage to students of 
history and theology. For the benefit of those interested in this sub- 
ject 1t will not be amiss to say that the following works are in course of 
preparation: The Apocryphal books of the New Testament (the 
first volume of which will appear in May), the Apostolic Fathers, the 
Apology of Athenagoras, the Miscellanea of Clement of Alexandria, 
the Panarion (or Heresies) of Epiphanius and a volume on the Greek 
Councils. Furthermore the editors have promised to issue in the 
future one or more of the most important works of Origen, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Athanasuis, Basil of 
Ceesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, Leo, Gregory the Great, and Vincent of Lerins; 
also the Apostolic Constitutions, the Emperors’ Constitutions and 
Letters relating to the Church, the African Councils, a Collection of 
Christian inscriptions and a volume on liturgical texts. 

1. M. Pautigny has written a very interesting Introduction to his 
edition of Justin’s work. There is only one manuscript that contains 
the two Apologies—it is in the National Library of Paris—and this 
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manuscript places the second Apology before the first. But this 
arrangement is wrong from a chronological viewpoint, for it is now 
certain that the second Apology was written after the first one. Huse- 
bius, however, seems to mak no distinction between the Apologies, 
nor does any other writer mention two Apologies. Harnack, there- 
fore, holds that the second is only a supplement—a postscript added 
later on to the first, on the occasion of three men having been con- 
demned to death for being Christians. But this view has been rejected 
by Kruger, Cramer and others. And M. Pautigny himself holds to 
two distinct Apologies. Two features of this volume deserve special 
mention. There is a good bibliography after each point that 
has been discussed; and the Index, which is quite extensive, will 
prove useful to the reader. 

2. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius will comprise two 
volumes, and a third one will contain the Introduction and an Index. 
At present only the first volume has appeared. The text is that of 
Schwartz, and so it is thoroughly reliable. The editors have retained 
Eusebius’ custom of enumerating at the beginning of each book the 
titles of all its chapters. But in the French translation each title 
is repeated in its proper place, so that the reader will not be obliged 
to turn back in order to find out the subject of the chapter he 1s per- 
using. Unfortunately the Appendix contains but few annotations; 
however when additional information is required the student 1s re- 
ferred to the best and most recent authorities on the subject. 


JoHN F. MorRGAN. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes.—A new metrical Translation with an In- 
troduction and explanatory Notes—by Paunt Haupt, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. The Johns Hopkins Press. 1905. 

For superficial onlookers, this book will be a puzzle. Students 
of the Old Testament who have kept in touch with the works lately 
published on Ecclesiastes, will recognize in it ideas exposed some time 
ago “TI came to my conclusions fourteen years ago ”” says the author, 
“after having interpreted the Book in the Old Testament Seminary 
of the Johns Hopkins University for three years (1888-1891) and 
when I examined my notes last winter, I found hardly anything re- 
quiring modification.” His views concerning the other books of the Old 
Testament have undergone considerable change; a number of books on 
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Keclesiastes have appeared during that*interval of time; but nothing 
has induced Professor Haupt to deviate from his original opinion. 

His position is substantially this: The traditional text of Eccles- 
jastes is in a state of sad confusion, partly accidental, for the author 
might have left a number of parallel variants, without indicating 
which he preferred; partly intentional, his pessimistic, Sadducean and 
Epicurean doctrine being softened by interpretations, glosses, distine- 
tions due to the “orthodox Pharisaic editors’? who thus poured ‘some 
water into author’s strong wine.” Now Professor Haupt restores 
the original order of the work, which is the production not, of course, of 
King Solomon, but of a ‘prominent Sadducean phycisian” in Jeru- 
salem, who was born at the beginning of the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (175-164), and died in the first decade of the reign of Alexander 
Jamnoeus (104-78 B. C.) and who may have completed his book at 
the age of 75. The genuine portions of Ecclesiastes are arranged in 
eight sections comprising 195 pairs of hemistichs. If, to illustrate the 
results obtained, we take the third chapter, we find that its different 
verses are distributed all over the book: ii, 1-8, should be the first 
section 1x-xil; 10-11 should be in the sixth; 12-13 should be in the 
seventh; 15 should be in the first; whilst 15-22 should be in the fourth. 

Needless to say that Professor Haupt confesses that he has ‘no 
mathematical evidence”; that he does not claim “to have been present 
when the editorial changes were made.” Still he seems to be quite - 
sure and altogether satisfied—his maxim being “that the probably 
right is preferable to the undoubtedly wrong.” Now this last canon 
does not seem to cover the case. For to substantiate a fact, conjecture 
is not sufficient; now the question before us is one of fact, viz.: Did 
things happen concerning the composition of the books as the learned - 
professor describes? We confess that in spite of the decidedly affirma- 
ative and somewhat absolute tone of the author, and even the ingenious- 
ness of the system, we still remain sceptical. 

Perhaps to explain this mysterious book, a little less stress should be 
put on the dislocation of the choirs, and a little more on the dreamy 
oscillation of a thought not strictly logical. What if the writer had — 
allowed his thought to imitate the wind of which Ecclesiastes speaks 
adj one 

The wind it blows to the south 
And the wind it veers to the north, 
For ever veering, veering, 

Again to resume its veering, 
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in order to soothe his imagination and to better picture the state of 
his soul? 

For the rythmical English translation—a sample of which we 
have just quoted—Professor Haupt availed himself of the assistance 
of the distinguished co-editor of the Polychrome Bible and Shakes- 
pearean -scholar, Horace Howard Furness. We are told that “the 
metrical question will be discussed in an article on the form of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes which will be published with the critical edition 
of the Hebrew text.” 


Grammaire Hébraique abrégée—par J. Touzarp in 8vo. pp. xxiv, 
395. Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1905. 


This new Hebrew Grammar does not claim to be, and in fact, is 
not, either an exhaustive or an advanced treatise on the Hebrew 
language. It is an elementary work exactly as intended by its dis- 
tinguished author, the Abbé J. Touzard, recently appointed professor 
in the Catholic Institute of Paris. And it is an excellent introductory 
grammar: its general plan is good; the questions treated have been 
judiciously selected; and the method of treatment is clear.and orderly, 


The work is made up of two principal parts, really distinct from, 
and yet completing, each other. The first part (some 68 pages) 
would form by itself an excellent Hebrew Primer, if it were published 
separately with the Paradigms which the author has placed at the 
end of the whole volume. It supplies beginners with a concise, lucid, 
and accurate statement of the rules which concern Hebrew Reading 
and Etymology, together with progressive exercises in Reading and 
Writing. So that students who have mastered this first part of the 
Abbé’s work are fairly equipped to translate Biblical texts, and fully pre- 
pared to read with profit the second part of Father Touzard’s ‘“ Gram- 
maire Hébraique.”’ 

The second part (pp. 69-385) is the Grammar proper. It deals 
with the Phonetics, Morphology, and Syntax of the Hebrew Language. 
In the treatment of these three great sections we cannot help admiring 
the amount of information given, and the accurate manner in which 
it is put. The author is manifestly familar with the best works on 
Hebrew Grammar published before him. He is also an experienced 
teacher who has an eye to clearness, as well as to precision of expression, 
and who gradually introduces his students to the scientific methods of 
comparative Grammar. In particular, he is to be praised for the use 
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he has made of the Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus recently dis- 
covered. Perhaps one will regret (1) that he has not seen his way 
to treat more fully the Syntax of the Hebrew Sentences; (2) that he has 
not added to the valuable Index’ of Biblical passages, an Index of 
Topics; (3) that he has attached undue importance to the Massoretic 
Text, though he has used it in its best available form. 

The book is printed with great care and accuracy. So that in 
this, as in the other respects, the “Grammaire Hébraique abrégée”’ is 
a work worthy of Fr. Touzard’s reputation as a Scriptural teacher 
and a Hebrew scholar. 


Francis EK. Gicor. 
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